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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF THE ETERNAL." 


O contingent aspect of reality, doubtless, is likely to seem 
less deserving of recognition from philosophers than an 
anniversary. The habit of contemplating the universe under its 
eternal aspect is scarcely compatible with much respect for the 
accidents of the Gregorian calendar. Yet, since this discourse is 
chiefly to argue for the practice of viewing things sub specie tem- 
poris, some deference to chronological considerations may for the 
nonce appear not altogether incongruous. Our association, at 
all events, actuated by human and by pedagogic, if not by philo- 
sophic, motives has chosen to devote a large part of the present 
meeting to commemorating an anniversary and to taking an ac- 
count of half a century’s progress. The association assembles 
to-day for the first time in the city in which Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel were first fully naturalized in America; in which began 
the movement to which the revivification of philosophical study 
and teaching in our colleges and universities must in great meas- 
ure be traced back; in which was published, I suppose, the first 
American magazine devoted to technical philosophy ; where were 
associated for a time a remarkable group of men, of high gifts 
and high enthusiasms, who later came to be, in widely scattered 
places and in very diverse ways, the influential missionaries of 
views of life and ideals of culture that were all based in common 
upon an idealistic metaphysics. St. Louis, perhaps, more than 
Boston or Concord, is the native home of speculative philosophy, 
in the strict sense, in America; and the history of the movement 
that began here exhibits a decided tendency of what are called 


1 Address of the President at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, St. Louis, April 9, 1909; printed with some revision and 
abridgment. 
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‘abstract speculative ideas’ to influence life and affairs, to con- 
tribute to the moulding of a civilization. The transition from the 
ideas to their application was often, I cannot but think, an alog- 
ical, if not an illogical, one ; but it was, at all events, actual :— 
in one way or another, the abstruse conceptions of the Kantian 
epistemology and the Hegelian dialectic bore fruit upon American 
soil and gave evidence of ‘ pragmatic’ vitality. It would be most 
unfitting that this organization of teachers and students of phi- 
losophy should convene in St. Louis without recalling all this, and 
without commemorating the services of two men, — Henry C. 
Brockmeyer and William T. Harris, —to whom, first and fore- 
most, the movement owed its beginning, a little more than fifty 
years ago. 

Reminiscence, however, is not the chief use of anniversaries ; 
their more important office is to remind us how far we have come, 
and to make us examine with a fuller historical self-consciousness 
whither we are tending. In reflecting with such purposes upon 
the past half-century’s development of neo-Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism in America, it is impossible to forget that all the world 
is this year celebrating a still greater anniversary, and engaged in 
similar reflections upon the present outcome of another notable 
movement of thought, covering the same half-century. There is, 
it is true, an illusion of perspective involved in much that is said 
and written @ propos of the semi-centenary of the Origin of Species. 
The theory of organic evolution, even as a substantially demon- 
strated doctrine, is much more than fifty years old; and the 
evolutional way of thinking about natural phenomena was no dis- 
covery of the biologists. The doctrine of the mutability of species 
is only one application of a general presupposition in scientific 
method, and in the conception of the temporal order, which has 
a range far wider than the natural history sciences. The biolo- 
gists were, in fact, curiously late in utilizing the notion; it had 
established itself in geology a good deal earlier, in astronomy and 
cosmical physics earlier still. It was, perhaps, as Professor Wen- 
ley has lately been reminding the non-philosophical public,’ 


German philosophical or semi-philosophical writers of 1780- 
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1800, and the succession of post-Kantian idealists culminating 
with Hegel, who did most to elaborate and to diffuse a general 
evolutionist way of thinking, especially with relation to man and 
human society. But though this is true, the fact remains that 
our contemporaries are just now much occupied with discussions 
about the history, the meaning, and the value, not simply of the 
hypothesis of natural selection, but of the idea of evolution. 

It has seemed worth while to let the conjunction of these two 
anniversaries dictate the theme of the present discourse. For 
the evolutionist conception of the world, — usually incongruously 
joined with a mechanistic conception, — and post-Kantian ideal- 
ism not only have been the two greatest intellectual forces play- 
ing upon the mind of the past fifty years ; they also are forces 
which, in spite of a superficial harmony, are bound to come into 
final opposition, — an opposition which may be capable of, but 
which at least assuredly calls for, rational adjustment. For the 
evolutionist in natural science, in the social sciences, in ethics, is 
concerned with the temporal genesis and growth of things, with 
a process of Becoming by which items of reality emerge into 
existence and the total content of reality is modified or aug- 
mented. But the philosophy of both Kant and Hegel implies 
that the temporal aspect of things is a superficial and in some 
sense unreal one, that even moral and intellectual progress be- 
long to the world of appearance rather than that of genuine 
reality, and that, in spite of the utility of genetic or evolutional 
ways of thinking in the abstract realms of the special sciences, 
they have no pertinency to the ultimate problems, which must 
be solved by the use of conceptions of quite another type. 
Hegel’s language, for example, —in the words of one of the 
most authoritative of his English commentators, — “is clearly 
incompatible with the theory that the dialectic is gradually 
evolved in time. It is true that, in the Philosophy of Religion, 
the Philosophy of History, and the History of Philosophy, he 
explains various successions of events in time as manifestations 
of the dialectic. But this proves nothing as to the fundamental 
nature of the connection of time with the universe. The dia- 
lectic is the key to all reality, and, therefore, when we do view 
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reality under the aspect of time, the different categories will 
appear as manifesting themselves as a process in time. But this 
has no bearing on the question whether they first came into 
being in time, or have a timeless and eternally complete ex- 
istence.”' And to such a question most of the thinkers of the 
neo-Kantian and Hegelian succession have returned the same 
answer,—they have adopted the conclusion at which Mr. 
McTaggart arrives, “that there is something which renders our 
conception of time unfit, in metaphysics, for the ultimate ex- 
planation of the universe, however suited it may be to the finite 
thought of everyday life.” Against the evolutional, in short, 
neo-Kantian idealist metaphysics has usually set the eternal ; 
and it has declared that, although doubtless in some manner 
both evolution and eternity subsist, the latter is the overriding, 
ultimate, and truly explanatory notion. Though the masters of 
idealistic philosophy in the nineteenth century were great pro- 
moters of evolutional ways of thinking, evolution was never the 
last word with them; and it is a question deserving of considera- 
tion whether the sort of evolutionism that they professed could 
be superimposed upon their more fundamental eternalism with- 
out inconsistency. 

It is chiefly with this question that the present inquiry is to be 
concerned. We are to seek to determine whether a belief in the 
eternal character of ‘ ultimate’ reality, or of any reality at all, is 
reconcilable with a belief in the actuality of evolution, in the most 
general sense. Before proceeding to the inquiry, some defini- 
tions ought to be given. By evolution, as used here, I mean a 
process of real temporal Becoming ; and by real Becoming I de- 
sire to imply not only change, but also the emergence into exist- 
ence, at diverse moments, of new items of reality which did not 
previously exist and which, therefore, by their appearance bring 
an actual augmentation of the total content of the universe. 
And by eternity, of course, I mean neither everlastingness nor 
mere permanence through time, but timeless existence, — being 
that is without change in itself or in any of its relations, and there- 
fore without date, — entity to which the lapse of time cannot lend 


1 McTaggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, 1896, p. 170. 
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even an increment of age. In a preliminary stage of the argu- 
ment, I shall have something to say about a sort of temporal 
shadow or terrestrial counterpart of eternity, namely, the quan- 
titative and qualitative constancy of the universe, which physical 
science has been supposed to affirm ; we shall find it worth while 
to inquire whether even this be compatible with the ascription of 
any sort of reality to evolution. But our main business will be 
with the strictly supra-temporal realities of the eternalistic ideal- 
ists. These philosophers have, in the nineteenth century, usually 
not intended to fall back into the Oriental doctrine of illusion, by 
boldly consigning all Becoming to the realm of simple nonenity ; 
they have, as has been intimated, rather wished to supplement 
Becoming by one or many eternals, or to include time in eternity. 
They have, as a rule, supposed it possible to find some, though 
not a coordinate, place in one universe for each of these modes of 
being, and even to derive from the alleged existence of the one 
inferences bearing upon the other, —to find in the consideration 
of the timeless either theoretical explanations or practical guid- 
ance, consolation, or incitement, relevant to the life in time. It is 
the truth of this supposition that I wish on this occasion to ex- 
amine. It will be contributory to the purpose to begin with a 
rough genetic natural history of the conceptions of immutability 
and eternity. 
* * * * * * * * *1 


Our business in this inquiry, however, is not with the episte- 
mological question about the meaning and the supposed ‘eternity’ 
of truth astruth. Thatissue I hope I may, for the present occa- 
sion, be permitted to avoid. Ovwr problem is not that of deter- 
mining whether ‘truth’ is a concept which includes eternalness 
as a part of its connotation. We are only to consider whether 
real evolution and real eternity can be congruous in the realm of 
concrete existences. The ‘eternity of truth’ (if truth be anything 
but the concrete existence of specific entities) would not, of itself, 
settle the question of the possibility of conceiving any concrete 
existence, —a state of consciousness, for example, — as eternal. 


‘Several pages of the MS. of the address as delivered have been here omitted 
through necessary limitations of space. 
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For, as we have seen, the eternity of the trueness of a proposi- 
tion nowise implies the eternity of the objects that the proposition 
is about ; nor does it directly imply the eternity of the mind that 
affirms the proposition as true. Our concern, moreover, is not 
even with the criticism of the idealistic inference from eternal 
truths to an eternal mind or noumenal Ego. It is, however, with 
one of the results of that inference ; and our hasty sketch of the 
natural history of ancient and modern, — of realistic and idealistic, 
— Platonism, has therefore been of use, in that it now enables us 
to grasp more understandingly the second of our two problems. 
When, namely, you give up the mere abstraction of eternal truths, 
and begin to speak of an eternal consciousness which possesses 
those truths, you are obliged in two ways to define the relation 
of that consciousness to temporal existences. The eternal con- 
sciousness, namely, must, among other things, be aout temporal, 
changing, and imperfect objects; and it must also, according to 
the view of all modern idealists, include or ground or generate 
other consciousnesses that are not eternal but successive. And 
our second main problem arises just at this point. The direct 
argument for the existence of this idealistic eternal we shall not 
challenge ; we shall only inquire whether that eternal can con- 
ceivably be correlated in any logically consistent or practically 
pertinent way with the empirically undeniable existence of the 
temporal and the evolving. 

Our two problems are now adequately defined. We may 
proceed to take them upin turn. The discussion of them will 
be not quite so voluminous as the length of the preamble might 
make it natural to fear. 


I. Tue Constant oF Puysicat SCIENCE. 


It was the great initiator in whose hands the problems of phi- 
losophy took on their typical modern form who first joined the 
conception of the quantitative and qualitative constancy of the 
material universe with the conception of that universe as the 
scene of a progressive evolution. In his suppressed Traité du 
Monde, written about 1632, Descartes, as he tells us in the Fifth 
Part of the Discours, undertook to show how, even though one sup- 
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posed the world to have once been “a chaos more confused than 
ever poet feigned,” there must gradually have developed out 
of this chaos, as the simple consequence of the redistribution, 
through a fixed quantum of matter, of a fixed quantum of motion 
in accordance with fixed laws, a world in which all “things purely 
material would in course of time have become such as we observe 
them at present.”” From the nature of matter and the principles 
of mechanics, the necessary evolution of planetary systems, of 
“ mountains, seas, fountains and rivers, the metals produced in the 
mines, the plants that grow in the fields,” and the bodies of ani- 
mals and men, was to be deduced. The same enterprise has 
been many times repeated since. Spencer’s system is the best- 
known latter-day manifestation of it. That ‘evolution’ follows 
as a natural implication from the mechanistic conception of the 
physical world, seems to be assumed by many as an obvious com- 
mon-place. But it is not difficult to show that in reality the no- 
tion of evolution and the notion of a closed mechanical system 
are inherently incompatible ; that where there is evolution, there 
can be no quantitative constancy of the universe, and that where 
there is quantitative constancy there can be no evolution. This 
would, indeed, be so nearly self-evident as scarcely to need argu- 
ment, were it not that many minds have forgotten the meaning of 
the verb ‘to be.’ The device of Democritus, renewed and modi- 
fied by Descartes, whereby, in the interest of the quantitative con- 
stancy of the material universe, all qualitative change and diver- 
sity are taken away from it, is apparently supposed to have either 
abolished secondary qualities out of existence altogether, or at 
any rate, to’ have made it legitimate to treat the physical cor- 
relate of a given quality as if it actually were that quality. A 
wave-motion of a given length in the inherently colorless ether, 
—or, perhaps, that motion //us a vibration of particles which it 
ultimately sets up in the cortex, — is oddly imagined to de that 
wholly different, qualitative thing, the color red, as presented in 
sensation; the energy-equivalent of a toothache is identified 
with toothache as such, though what I have before my mind 
when I am thinking of the one entirely excludes the predicates 
which I have before my mind when I am thinking of the other. 
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} The error is, of course, due to the fact that where you have an 
‘7 invariable correlation between a given measure of motion ina 
. part of a qualitatively and quantitatively constant material system 
‘i on the one hand, and a given kind of quality in sensation, on the 
ii other hand, you are, for purposes of the practical manipulation of 
things, concerned only with the former. The physical correlate | 
is a perfectly adequate substitute for the quality in experience / 
| with which it zs correlated, so long as the production of the one 

1) may be confidently expected to be accompanied by the experi- 

" ence of the other. But there are, after all, two items of reality to 

be counted here, and not one. For, — as all might have learned 

from another part of the philosophy of Descartes, — to say that | 
A and B are the same thing, when A and B are at the same time 
conceived by you as having distinct and mutually exclusive 
attributes, —is to say what is meaningless and absurd. This 
truism, — which is, none the less, often forgotten, even by subtle 
7 metaphysicians, — is all that any one needs to bear in mind, to see 
} the incompatibility between the occurrence of evolution in the 
universe and the quantitative constancy of the universe. 

In order, however, to make the application of this truism clear, 
let us imagine a definite situation. Suppose that in the course 
of the redistribution of matter and energy, sentient organisms 
have already appeared ; suppose that in one of these organisms 
: | there is about to occur the first rudimentary experience of color- 

vision ; and suppose that there hovers above the scene, at the 
moment, Laplace’s perfect physical calculator, a being fully ac- 
quainted with the quantity of matter and energy present in the 
| universal system and with the unchanging laws of their distribu- 
| tion, but destitute of any experience or idea of any of the second- 
I ary qualities of matter. Our calculator, at the moment in ques- 
| tion, will have before him nothing but a world of energy-pos- 
sessing particles thus-and-so distributed. He will know that in 
the moment to ensue that world will continue to contain exactly 
the same number of particles and the same sum of energy ; but 
that the distribution will be, in a determinate manner, different 
from the present distribution. He will also know, as a detail of 
this distribution, that there will occur just that arrangement of 
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moving parts in the ether and in what we now call the rudi- 
mentary eye of the organism, which we know to be the invariable 
correlate of the sensation of red. But Ae will not know anything 
of the sort, nor have the least ground, in his perfect acquaintance 
with the laws of his qualitatively uniform system, for suspecting 
that anything so strange is about to happen as the sudden appear- 
ance of sensible redness in the universe. All that he could pre- 
dict would be that the particles at that next moment were going 
to be arranged in a certain spatial order, just as at the preceding 
moment they had been arranged in a certain other spatial order. 
But that, when the new arrangement eventuates, there will there- 
with pop into existence something, other than that arrangement 
merely defined as such, which was not in the universe at all at the 
preceding moment, — this would be a thing not dreamed of in his 
physical philosophy. And, even if assured that the something 
more had actually supervened upon his world, he would, of 
course, be unable to form any representation of what it was, un- 
less there came to him, as well as to the developing organism at 
that moment, a direct experience of color-sensation. Still, even 
if denied this acquaintance with the concrete gua/le of the new 
element, he would remain a perfect calculator; and a perfect 
calculator should be able toadd. He would, therefore, certainly 
conclude that if, upon the occurrence of a given disposition of 
the units of a qualitatively and quantitatively constant physical 
order, there emerges a new sensible quality, not identical with 
the invariable primary qualities of those units, then the total sum 
of the universe at that instant is greater than at the preceding 
instant. The constancy of his physical order, within its own 
limits, need not be affected by the appearance of a new reality 
lying, by definition, outside those limits. But since the reality is 
there, it must be counted as one, when you are footing up the 
account of the entire system of realities; and since, also, the 
reality is a newly introduced item, the total of your addition must 
be greater than it was when the sum was last cast up. 

Thus if evolution, —in the sense of the emergence, upon the 
occasion of certain physical combinations, of new and increasingly 
diverse sensible or other qualities, —if evolution takes place at 
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all, the sum total of the universe cannot remain constant, but 
must be subject to augmentation. Constancy can be maintained 
only in that conceived part of the general system of things from 
which all the diversity and change of quality characteristic of the 
concrete world of experience have been artificially abstracted. 
You may, if you will, —so far as the present argument goes, — 
suppose the invariable physical order to have existed for ages, all 
by itself, innocent of sensibility or other mode of consciousness, 
During all those ages your physical order would have been all 
the universe there was ; and that universe would truly have been 
constant in quality and quantity, and in all save the shifting posi- 
tions and relations of its contained parts. But when the first dim 
spark of consciousness started up, the days of the invariableness 
of the cosmic content came to an end, the evolution of qualitative 
diversity had begun. It will be observed also that rudimentary 
sentiency or rudimentary color-vision or any other newly-appear- 
ing item in the qualitative make-up of the evolving world must 
have appeared quite literally out of nothing. To the observant 
Laplacean cosmic calculator, it would have been simply a case of 
‘now you don’t see it and now you do.’ Nothing in the ante- 
cedents pointed to the result ; that that kind of physical arrange- 
ment is a uniform correlate of the given quality,— a kind of being 
wholly disparate and incommensurable with the first, — could be 
ascertained only post factum. Give a physicist the original 
cosmic formula, and permit him to assume the conservation of 
energy and (if he still cares for matter) the indestructibility of 
matter, and his inferences as to the position of any portions of 
matter in space, at any given moment, will be purely deductive 
and necessary. But his knowledge as to the secondary qualities 
arising in sensible experience at the same moment must be em- 
pirical to the end. From the primary qualities (however you 
may enumerate them) to the secondary there is no argument or 
any intelligible mediated transition ; nor is there any in the con- 
trary direction. Consequently, physical science, using the Demo- 
critic device, may reduce the world of primary and unchanging 
qualities to never so clear and certain and deductive scientific 
form, without making the world we really live in much the less 
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contingent and opaque and baldly factual ; and without making 
its evolution any the less a process of absolute, unpredictable, 
inexplicable creation of new realities out of nothing. If the nexus 
between primary and secondary qualities,— for the sake of sim- 
plification I say nothing of the nexus of cortical processes and 
their sensational correlates,— is incomprehensible, incomprehen- 
sibility would seem to lurk at the crucial point in our universe. 
Something like this was a favorite remark of Locke's ; I scarcely 
think that it has been sufficiently reflected upon by the mechan- 
istic cosmogonists. 

The conclusion reached, upon our first problem, then, is simply 
this: that a world in which qualitative evolution is supposed to 
take place is one in which, as a total, quantitative constancy 
cannot be said to subsist. It may be added that a world in 
which any kind of qualitative change takes place, even though 
not evolutional, is one in which quantitative constancy cannot in 
any verifiable sense be maintained; for qualities, though they 
unquestionably constitute enumerable items in the sum of reality, 
are not quantitatively commensurable. 


II. THe Erernat or Neo-KantIAn IDEALISM. 


We turn from the constant of physical science, at best but a 
weak imitation of an eternal being, to the strictly supra-temporal 
realities of most post-Kantian idealism. Upon the conception of 
an eternal Self, whether in its monistic or its pluralistic form, the 
criticisms that might reasonably be made are numerous and 
diverse ; but I am compelled to limit myself to two simple argu- 
ments. The first seems to me so simple and of so evident 
cogency that the general principle of it can be stated in a 
paragraph. 

The eternal, it will scarcely be denied, is a discovery of phi- 
losophers who live in time,—of transitory creatures who were 
born and will die, to whom tomorrow has a far different interest 
and import from yesterday, in whom the content of the future, 
by virtue of its futurity no less essentially than by virtue of its 
character, awakens emotions of hope, or curiosity, or incertitude, 
or terror, or resolute determination. And it was through time, 
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and because of exigencies arising in this concrete temporal life of 
theirs, that the most other-worldly of these philosophers were led 
to set up their graven image of an eternal. In all cases eternity 
was designed by them to serve some temporal use, to solve some 
temporal problem, or to illuminate some temporal situation ; even 
in the most nihilistic of ontologies the eternal is meant to be 
functional, not to be merely the blank and irrelevant negation of 
temporality. It is, therefore, a pertinent, and a fatal objection to 
the doctrine of the eternal nature of ultimate reality, that an 
eternal being can be shown to be incapable of logical relevancy 
to any temporal fact. Time and eternity are, indeed, by the very 
definition of the latter, incommensurable in an absolute sense ; 
non sunt mensure unius generis, in the words of the Angelic 
Doctor.' For the eternal to enter into relations with aught that 
becomes or changes is ipso facto to lose its eternity. For the 
change in the temporal term in the relation makes the relation 
one of change; and, since the proposition that a thing may 
change its relations while remaining absolutely unaffected by 
change, isa plain contradiction, the change must necessarily infect 
the other term of the relation also. If this is not sound logic, 
certainly none of the dialectic of our absolute idealists can make 
any pretensions to validity ; it is a sort of reasoning that should 
make a peculiar appeal to that school of dialecticians. And for 
them, at least, it should suffice to make evident the hopeless 
sterility of the eternal. Yet, since this way of putting it is 
abstract and formal, it may be worth while to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty by recalling specific instances of its occurrence in eternal- 
istic philosophies of the past and present. 

The difficulty was, of course, a peculiarly troublesome one for 
the Christian theology of the Middle Ages. For that system 
was committed to the affirmation of a causal relation between 
God and the world in time. The universe was created on a cer- 
tain morning of a certain year B. C.; but it was created by a 
Deity omnino immutadbilis, who was not in time at all. This re- 
quired that God should do something at a moment in time in 
which, as a moment in time, he, by definition, did not exist. 


' Summa, 1, 1, q. Xa 4, ad 1. 
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Such a being was, therefore, really useless and unintelligible as a 
causal explanation of the beginning of the temporal order, or of 
any subsequent happening in it. Equally useless is the concep- 
tion of the eternity of the Absolute when considered in relation 
to final causality,— to the purposes and plans of action of human 
beings. For the illustration of this we may jump from Aquinas 
to Hegel. The latter philosopher, as Mr. McTaggart has pointed 
out, is frequently inclined to infer from the eternity of the scheme 
of relations constituting the dialectic, that “all dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of the universe, and all efforts to reform it, 
are futile and vain,— since reason is already and always the sole 
reality.” ‘‘ Das absolute Gute vollbringt sich ewig in der Welt, 
und das Resultat ist, dass es schon an und fir sich vollbracht ist, 
und nicht erst auf uns zu warten braucht.”' As thus interpreted 
by Hegel, the notion of the eternal perfection or rationality of 
reality is, in its practical implications, equivalent to fatalism. If 
you try to bring your confidence in the supra-temporal complete- 
ness of the self-fulfilling /dee to bear upon your life in time at all, 
you can only conclude that nothing whatever can be, or need be, 
done by you in time. Mr. McTaggart has, it is true, acutely 
argued that Hegel here draws from his own doctrine of eternity 
an unwarranted inference. If, Mr. McTaggart insists, we are 
thinking about the world as perfect, we must ¢hex also think it as 
timeless and changeless, and so no question of action, — which is 
a mode of change, — can arise. But if we are, on the other hand, 
thinking of time and change, then “ whatever reality is to be al- 
lowed” to them, “ imperfection and progress may be allowed to 
share ; and no conclusion can be drawn, such as Hegel seems at 
times to suggest, against attempting to make the future an im- 
provement on the past. Neither future and past, nor better and 
worse, can be really adequate judgments of a timeless and perfect 
universe, but ix the sense in which there is a future it may be an 
improvement on the past.”"? The logic by which Mr. McTaggart 
thus defends Hegel against himself may be admitted to be better 
than Hegel's own; but its result is not to improve the situation for 


McTaggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, pp. 170-171. 
? McTaggart, /oc. cit, Italics are the present writer's, 
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the Hegelian eternal. For it saves the conception of that eternal 
from the fatalistic implications indicated by Hegel, only at the cost 
of the virtual admission that the conception has no practical impli- 
cations of any sort. Mr. McTaggart simply tells you that if you 
wish to plan or to act, to think about past and future, or better and 
worse, you must, for the time being, shut a door in your mind, 
and rigorously forget all about the perfect and the eternal. 
Similar objections hold against the attempt of many neo-Kan- 
tians, both monistic and pluralistic, to represent their ‘ Eternal 
Self’ as standing behind, possessing, and making possible, man’s 
empirical existence in time. In the metaphysics of T. H. Green, 
for example, you have the painful spectacle of an earnest and reso- 
lute intellect engaged in the manifestly hopeless effort to bestride 
the great gulf that is fixed between the evolving and the eternal. 
Green, being fundamentally a moralist, was chiefly interested in 
the evolving, in the self-development of the individual and the 
cumulative historic tasks of humanity. It was merely with a 
view to giving to these interests a higher dignity and a deeper 
sanction that they were declared to be simply the phenomenal ex- 
pression of an eternally complete thinking consciousness, a 
‘ spiritual principle’ behind all natural Becoming. With this con- 
sciousness man’s “ true being” was declared to be identical. But 
if the Divine Mind is eternal and complete, how can it be said to 
‘ manifest itself’ in what, confessedly, is as different from it in all 
its predicates as anything can conceivably be? And how can it 
become any more complete or any more adequately manifested 
by virtue of any moral endeavor on man’s part? Sidgwick seems 
to me to have concisely but definitively exhibited, not only what 
he characterizes as ‘‘ the barrenness of Green’s metaphysical con- 
victions for his ethical purposes,” but also the internal discrepan- 
cies of those convictions.’ “ An eternal intellect out of time,’’ as 
Sidgwick says, being (even by Green’s own reasoning) ‘“ equally 
implied in the conception of any succession,” does not “ carry 
with it the conception of any progress toward an end inthe series 
of motions or changes of which the process of the world in 
time consists. The series might be altogether purposeless, — a 


'Sidgwick, Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer and Martineau, 1902, 
Chapter I. 
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meaningless round of change, — and still the ‘ unification’ which 
appears to be the sole function of Green’s eternal mind would 
be none the less completely performed.”’ And, this form of the 
difficulty aside, the addition to the temporal self of man of an 
Eternal Self simply ends in an unmediated and unintelligible 
duality. ‘ What,” Sidgwick asks, ‘‘ becomes of the unity of the 
individual’s consciousness when it is thus split up into an eter- 
nally complete consciousness out of time, and a function of an 
animal organism which this eternal mind, somehow limiting itself, 
makes its vehicle?”” To this question no satisfactory answer 
appears to me to be forthcoming. Green’s, however, was the 
most determined and impressive effort of the British mind, with 
its intense ethical seriousness, to extract edification out of the 
eternal. If, as I believe, the effort was a total failure, —and 
has been shown to be such by another British moralist of not 
inferior ethical seriousness but of much greater logical acumen, — 
the outcome is an historical fact from which some profitable 
reflections may arise. 

In a somewhat different setting the same objection presents 
itself, when we turn from the neo-Kantianism of the great Oxford 
teacher to the much more lucidly and vigorously excogitated 
form of the same philosophy put forward by a great American 
teacher formerly associated with the St. Louis group,—I mean 
the pluralistic or ‘personal’ idealism of Professor Howison. 
This system, to which I owe much instruction, seems to me to be 
chiefly subject to difficulty at just those points where the working 
of the old leaven of eternalism and perfectionism becomes no- 
ticeable in it. Eternity appears at two points in this doctrine. 
First, each individual self has two “ aspects” ; it is, primarily and 
essentially, eternal, and, in so far as it is viewed only under this 
aspect, perfect; but it “defines itself’? as different from other 
equally eternal selves by virtue of its association with a unique, 
individuated life in time, which, just because it is in time, involves 
some measure of imperfection. In the second place, since it is 
assumed that the total society of selves must contain all possible 
grades of being from lowest to highest, there is a Supreme Self, 
which differs from all the others in that it has no temporal side to 
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it and no imperfection. This supra-temporal ens perfectissimum is 
the final,— not the efficient,— cause of the temporal striving of 
all the other selves. The ideal of timeless self-sufficiency and of 
impassible aloofness from sin and struggle and becoming, which 
is realized in God, is the chosen (but the unattainable) goal of 
each developing consciousness. 

In this scheme of things, it is evident that both my eternity as 
a noumenal Ego, and the eternity of God, are meant by the phi- 
losopher to have some pertinent bearings upon both the intellectual 
and the moral life in time. But here again it may be shown that 
neither of these eternals can, without self-contradiction, be said to 
have any logical relation to, or practical significance for, any piece 
of temporal business whatever. Consider, for example, the Aris- 
totelian kind of deity which Professor Howison proposes to revive. 
How can the thought of such a being’s perfection serve as an 
inciting ideal for me, when the mode of existence in which its 
perfection is realized is generically different from any possible to 
me,— and by the most radical of all conceivable generic differ- 
ences? By no imaginable strivings in time can I ever become in 
the least like such a God in his one truly distinguishing peculi- 
arity, —supra-temporality.' Nor can his supposed character 

1 In recent issues of the PHILosopHicaL Review (XVII, 18 ff. ; XVIII, 1 ff.) Pro- 
fessor Overstreet has apparently sought to relieve this and kindred difficulties by pro- 
posing some refinements upon the notion of time, and by devising a sort of ‘ertium 
quid combining the charms of both time and eternity. I am unable to see that the 
relief desired is secured. The ‘ defect’ of time, we are told, is not its successive- 
ness, but its fragmentariness, its dividedness ; it prevents the whole of our life from 
being present at once, since the past of us is always gone and the future not yet. Yet 
this defect may belong only to the time of our experience. There might be a succes- 
sion in which our whole self would ‘‘in each phase ’’ be totally present. ‘* With such 
a wholeness, time, as a past, present, and future, would disappear ;’’ but ‘‘ pure suc- 
cession’’ would not. In this latter sense time may be conceived ‘as of fundamental 
reality,’’ and such succession may be predicable even of ‘‘ perfect being.’’ — On these 
ingenious distinctions I venture the following comments: (1) ‘‘ A succession without 
past, present, or future,”’ is to me a phrase wholly destitute of meaning. (2) If the 
“* pure succession ’’ which it is proposed to ascribe to perfect being contains the past- 
and-future contrast in any sense whatever, the ‘‘ whole self’’ (if that is meant to in- 
clude all the content of the successive temporal phases of the self ) cannot conceiv- 
ably be present ‘‘in each phase”’ of the succession. (3) Some ‘essential’ or ‘fun- 
damental’ (7. ¢., partial) self might, indeed, persist unchanged through the succes- 
sion ; but precisely in so far as this essential self is declared to be unmodifiable and 
unaugmentable through change, just so far is it removed from relevancy to temporal 
experience. 
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reasonably awaken in me any interest or respect ; my feeling for 
an entity so otiose, so completely ignorant of, and unaffected by, 
all the moving turmoil of our world, could resemble only the 
feeling which Stevenson, in ‘Our Lady of the Snows,’ expresses 
for the monks of the Grande Chartreuse. As little, again, shall 
I be profited, either in speculation or action, by considering the 
alleged eternity and (in its eternal aspect) perfection of my own 
private Self. If it is perfect, z¢ will not be made any more so by 
the endeavors of the empirical Ego with which, in some unintel- 
ligible manner, it is unequally yoked together. If it requires 
those endeavors, on the other hand, for its own fulfilment or de- 
velopment, it is not perfect and it is not out of time. How, 
moreover, can an eternal self be said to “ define itself in its 
eternal difference from all other selves” in terms of a mode of 
existence which can only be described by attributes which the 
self in question is in the same breath declared not to possess? 
Every proposition that is made about my noumenal Ego as re- 
lated to my empirical life brings the former down into temporal 
relations. It can retain its proper character only by having 
nothing whatever to do with the empirical ; it belongs apart, in a 
completely ‘separated,’ Platonic sort of world, and it cannot re- 
main what it purports to be save by everlastingly keeping there. 

These difficulties are veiled in philosophical systems of this 
type chiefly by the use of the term ‘aspect.’ Now this word 
may, I suppose, mean any of these four things: (a) a line of di- 
rection in space ; (4) the way in which something appears, not in 
itself, but to an external observer, and as modified by the means 
of apprehension employed by the observer ; (c) a real but tem- 
porary quality or relation of a thing; (d@) an actual part or ele- 
ment in a complex, conceived as abstracted from the rest of the 
complex. None of these meanings, however, seems fitted to 
render intelligible the conjunction of eternity with temporal 
process in a single human person ora single Absolute Mind. It 
is apparently in some approximation to the second sense that the 
term ‘aspect’ is usually employed. But, in any case, an aspect 
is either a genuine part of the entity of which it is predicated, or 
else it is a more or less false appearance. Both alternatives are 
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unsatisfactory to the eternalist.'_ To say that the temporal and 
the eternal are two distinct parts or constituents of the self seems 
to destroy its unity, and to preclude the desired identification of 
the one with the other. To say that the temporal aspect is a 
mere appearance means, if it means anything, a resort to the lame 
artifice of the Oriental metaphysician. That artifice is, in point of 
fact, the eternalist’s only ultimate way of escape from palpable self- 
contradiction. His doctrine, if stripped of equivocal metaphors, 
amounts in the last analysis to calling the temporal Maya, — 
unexplained, meaningless, negligible, absolute illusion. For those 
who do not wish to go to this length, the sole alternative is the 
abandonment of the eternal. 

The difficulties which I have tried to set forth thus far all 
illustrate the common principle, that the assertion of a real rela- 
tion between an eternal and a temporal reduces the eternal to the 
temporal. There is a second principle, distinct from, though 
akin to this, which seems to me to have been too little heeded 
by metaphysicians. It appears to me to be impossible for us to 
conceive any concrete thing save as either mow existing or not 
now existing, —as other than past or present or future. There 
is, I think, a temporal form of the law of excluded middle. Not 
only must anything either be or not be, but it also must either 
be now or not now. It has been commonly assumed by eter- 
nalistic ontologists, and too readily admitted by philosophers gen- 
erally, that you can avoid this alternative by saying that some 
things are not in time at all, and therefore cannot be said either 
not to be or to be at any given moment 7” time. But this seems 
to me to be a mere evasion. I personally find it as easy to con- 
ceive that a is non-a or that twice two is seven, as to conceive 
(assuming that ‘ existence’ means anything at all) any possibility 
beyond the present existence and the present non-existence of a 
given potential entity, — between the assertion that the entity is 
or isn't contemporaneous with any specified duration in my ex- 
perience. The time form, with its categories of antecedence and 


'Since this address was written, substantially the same criticism of the use of the 
term ‘aspect’ has appeared, with a far more effective expression, in Professor James’s 
A Pluralistic Universe, 201 ff. 
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simultaneity and futurity, infects, I believe, all the thinking of us 
temporal creatures, — it conditions not merely possible objects of 
perception but also possible objects of thought. You may refrain 
from thinking of ‘now’ or ‘then’ at all; but, as soon as those 
ideas enter your mind, as soon as you raise this question with 
respect to any determinate moment or period in time, you find 


all your universe of discourse falling into two reciprocally exclu-. 


sive and jointly exhaustive classes. Now an eternal being, of 
course, cannot be said either now to be, — for then it is brought 
within the range of application of the calendar and the time-table; 
nor yet can it be said now not to be,—for an eternal surely 
cannot at any time be supposed to be non-existent. I conclude, 
therefore, that the idea of eternity is an idea which cannot be 
positively thought, under the conditions involved in all our think- 
ing as beings in time. It is a self-contradictory, and therefore 
wholly empty notion. 

For a final exemplification of the truth of the principal thesis of 
this discourse, I turn to a recent paper of Mr. McTaggart’s on 
“The Relation of Time to Eternity.”’ Mr. McTaggart is a 
Hegelian who has the rare merit of grappling seriously with the 
difficulties which the time-process offers the Hegelian sort of 
metaphysics. His solution of those difficulties is that we should 
agree to speak of eternity in the future tense. ‘ When, taking 
Time as real, as we must do in every-day life, we are endeavor- 
ing to estimate the relation of Time to Eternity, we may legiti- 
mately say that Eternity is future.” This is at least, “ much truer 
than to say that it is present or past.” ‘ We must conceive the 
Eternal as the final stage in the time-process. We must con- 
ceive it as being in the future, and as being the end of the future. 
Time runs up to eternity and ceases in Eternity.” Mr. 
McTaggart’s reasons for this surprising conclusion proceed from 
a primary assumption which he asks us to wake, but for which 
he thus far has offered no real argument: namely, that “the 
states of the time-series” are arranged in such an order that each 
successive state “‘is a more adequate representation of the time- 


1 Delivered before the Philosophical Union of the University of California 
1907. — Berkeley, The University Press, 1908, 
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less reality”’ than its predecessor. Then that timeless reality 
would be the limit which the temporal states progressively ap- 
proximate ; and a future moment might, as a representation of 
the eternal reality, ‘“‘be only infinitesimally inadequate.” It 
would then imply as the next state in the series, “the timeless 
reality, in its own completeness.” 

Now the motives which seem to have led Mr. McTaggart to 
this view admirably illustrate once more our first principle of 
the irrelevancy of the eternal. They may be described as a dis- 
satisfaction with the eternalistic solution of the problem of evil, 
and a craving for an evolutional meliorism as a substitute therefor, 
— which evolutional conception, however, Mr. McTaggart, as a 
Hegelian, finds himself obliged to state in eternalistic terms. 
Hegel, as Mr. McTaggart says, “reared the most magnificent 
optimism that philosophy has ever seen.” But that optimism 
rests upon the unreality of time. ‘Only the Eternal reality exists 
and the Eternal is perfectly good. All the evil which we sup- 
pose to be in existence is part of the time-element which we 
wrongly suppose to be in existence. And so there is no evil at 
all.” But this sort of optimism Mr. McTaggart finds quite un- 
consoling; and the reason that it is so, is that it does not 
deny or diminish the temporal reality of temporal evil. ‘To tell 
us that evil is unreal does not make what we think to be evil in 
the least less unpleasant to suffer or in the least less depressing 
to expect. And even if it had that effect on the people who 
know the truth, how about the people who do not know it?” 
Mr. McTaggart in this matter seems to me to be reasoning more 
justly than Professor Royce, who has repeatedly put forward 
the doctrine of the eternal perfection of the Absolute Experience 
as the ground of a theodicy and a means of religious consolation. 
That the Absolute somehow finds that experience rational and 
satisfactory, when viewed from an absolute point of view, which 
I cannot share, and seen in its eternal completeness and simul- 
taneity, which I cannot see, nowise alters the character of the 
imperfect fragment of reality which I do see, from the temporal 
point of view to which I am limited. It is, then, because he feels 
the force of these considerations that Mr. McTaggart gives up 
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the attempt to extract comfort and religious profit for beings in 
the time-process from the notion of the (present) perfection of a 
being out of the time-process. Such comfort and profit as 
are to be had he finds only in a faith in the cumulative and 
ameliorative character of the general evolution of things. But, 
being under the Hegelian spell, Mr. McTaggart can represent 
this only as an evolution towards a time when time and evolu- 
tion shall be no more. 

The way in which I have just put the conception at which Mr. 
McTaggart arrives is not a caricature. It simply brings out 
sharply that peculiarity of the conception in which the truth of 
our second principle concerning the relation of eternal and tem- 
poral is exemplified. A future eternity would obviously be an 
eternity in time, —an eternity that could be put down in the cal- 
endar, if you were informed in advance of the scheduled running- 
time of the universe. It would duly arrive and be entered upon 
just so many million weeks or months or years from April ninth 
of the year of our Lord 1909. You would, when making tem- 
poral distinctions of before and after, be obliged to say of it, ‘It 
is not now, but it is going to be.’ Now we have had eternities 
that have been declared to include time, — which, it is not difficult 
to show, is an absurd conception; and we have had eternities 
which have been declared somehow to stand apart from time 
altogether ; which, it is not difficult to show, is a profitless and a 
logically impossible conception. But a future eternal would 
neither include time nor stand apart from it ; and it would assur- 
edly, therefore, not be open to the complaint of either inconceiv- 
ability or irrelevancy. But it would escape this only by giving 
up all pretensions to be eternal, in the ordinary sense of ‘ supra- 
temporal.’ Mr. McTaggart has brought his eternal into relation 
with time with a vengeance, —namely, by making it nothing 
more or less than one among the other moments of the time- 
series. This is the result of the latest effort, by one of the most 
learned and accomplished of contemporary Hegelians, to give to 
the eternal some intelligible meaning and some real use. 

It is true that Mr. McTaggart’s kind of eternity is defined as 
the /as¢ moment in time, and as one of a certain qualitative su- 
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periority over all others, —as might be some perfected mind’s 
moment of complete, instantaneous insight i/o all the other mo- 
ments, and into all the content and all the constitutive relations, 
of the whole system of reality. But the last moment and best 
moment is just as much a part of time as any other. Moreover, 
if it were the last, —if there were no change, no development, 
no duration, after it, —then to speak of the arrival of eternity would 
be a euphemistic way of referring to an absolute end of the world 
and a general disappearance of reality. For when the moment 
of “adequate representation,” of complete insight came, its ‘ eter- 
nity’ would mean merely the instantaneous, the simultaneous, all- 
inclusiveness of that insight; it would, by definition, have no 
possibility or need of continuance or augmentation. Thus, the 
picture which Mr. McTaggart’s ingenious metaphysical imagina- 
tion presents to us, is really a picture of the universe, at some 
future date, going gloriously to smash. The world, we are as- 
sured, will have its great moment before it dies ; but it will pur- 
chase that moment at the price of total and immediate extinction. 
Drowning people have been popularly imagined to experience, 
just before they sink for the last time, an instant of complete re- 
membrance and understanding of all their past lives. It is some 
such prospect that Mr. McTaggart holds out to the universe; 
and to this border-land vision of a drowning cosmos he gives the 
odd name of eternity. 

He is not, of course, blind to all this; he realizes that, in 
order to bring his eternal to terms with our temporal mode of 
thinking he has really made it an episode in time. But his 
manner of forestalling this objection is also instructive, and illus- 
trates one of the contentions already made. ‘The answer,” he 
says, ‘“‘to these objections, I think, is as follows: Of course, on 
this view, Eternity is not really future, and does not really begin. 
For time is unreal, and therefore nothing can be future and noth- 
ing can begin.” But “ Eternity is as future as anything can be. 
It is as truly future as tomorrow or next year.’’ Now this sort 
of thing, I submit, is merely playing fast and loose with logic. 
Time is taken as real so long as the argument serves; and 
when inevitable self-contradictions arise, the contradictions are 
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conveniently annulled by the denial of the 


all that it contains. In short, the final refuge of the eternalist 
is and must be, as I have already maintained, sheer illusionism, 
the doctrine of Maya,—a doctrine which I take to be but vanity 
and a striving after wind, a thing to which no sober occidental 
mind is likely to give heed. But if one is to be an illusionist, 
it is at least well to know it and be plain about it. And that 
the Vedantist is. There are, I incline to think, only two types 
of philosophy that quite thoroughly know what they are about, — 
Oriental illusionism and thorough-going temporalism,—Shankara 
and, if you please, Bergson. And between these alternatives I 
do not find it possible to hesitate. 

The eternal is, then, I think, the characteristic but not neces- 
sarily incorrigible distemper of adolescent metaphysics. So long 
as the belief in it has prevailed, it has produced in philosophy 
logical irresponsibility, an unwholesome sort of other-worldli- 
ness, and an intellectual priggishness based upon the idea that 
the philosopher was dealing with a finer, higher, more elegant 
class of realities than those with which the common man or 
the scientist were concerned. When metaphysicians generally 
begin to abandon their eternals and immutables, and set them- 
selves whole-heartedly to understand the world temporally and 
evolutionally, — sud specie generationis, in Professor Dewey’s 
phrase, — philosophy may undergo a revolution not less nota- 
ble than that which took place in ‘natural history’ when 
the biologists generally began to abandon their immutable spe- 
cies and set themselves to understand the world of organisms 
evolutionally. Certainly, philosophy will not have learned the 
primary lesson of modern reflection until, in all its departments, 
it begins,— as it has until lately scarcely ever done,— to take the 
time-process seriously. But the genuine evolutionary view 
of the world is not to be reached upon the path followed by 
such transitional system-makers as Spencer, who naively con- 
ceive it possible to apprehend real Becoming in terms of a change 
of distribution of parts in a qualitatively and quantitatively con- 
stant system. That kind of evolutionism is as impossible as 
eternalism. A thoroughly temporalistic way of thinking has its 
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1 technical categories for the most part still to forge; it means 
ih a profound and difficult reconstruction of our epistemological 
1 (i and ontological presuppositions. There is plenty of hard dialec- 
tical work for it to do, though the work is now happily begun 
| in several quarters, —a part of the work being that of setting 
| | | precise limits to the reach of dialectic. It is a kind of philosophy 
ah which is naturally ready to recognize its own results as pro- 
; visional, and to leave much to the future. But of its main 
| | principle I think we have by this time a right to be confident ; 
; if I may conclude with a sentence borrowed from Mr. Schiller, 
“it is only in the direction of an abandonment of the prejudice 
against the reality of time that I can descry a future for hope, a 
iii future for philosophy, and a philosophy for the future.” 
Artuur O. Lovejoy. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM." 


N one of his dialogues Plato, when he is about to enter upon 
a searching criticism of the esse-percipi theory of Protagoras, 
prefaces his discussion with these words: “A wise man is not 
likely to talk nonsense. Let us try to understand him.” Plato 
may possibly have been over-benevolent in this remark about the 
wise man; and certainly I am very far from wishing to imply 
that the terms ‘idealist’ and ‘wise man’ are interchangeable. 
But I do think it not unreasonable to expect that the adversary 
of the idealist, when he pays him the compliment of discussing 
his doctrine, should take it for granted that his opponent also is 
clothed and in his right mind. I am led to make this remark 
by the fact that in current discussions views are being continually 
fastened upon the idealist which it is scarcely exaggerating to 
characterize as sheer insanities. I am going to consider a few 
of these misrepresentations at the outset, in the hope that I may 
thereby do something to clear the atmosphere, and help to focus 
attention on the real matter in dispute. 

1. We are told that the idealist seeks to make out his case 
against realism, or to establish his own idealism, by an appeal to 
the physiological argument. That argument is briefly as follows: 
We know physical objects only in so far as they affect our senses. 
The resulting perceptions are merely ‘in us,’ — sensations, im- 
pressions, states of consciousness. Moreover, they are what they 
are because our particular sense instrument has certain character- 
istics, a certain structure, and is in a certain condition. They 
therefore do not give us the real qualities of real objects in space ; 
they are merely states of our individual consciousness. And yet 
we have no other way of getting at things, so ‘things’ must 
mean to us just these inner states. Now this physiological 
argument clearly proves a great deal too much. It is plain as 
day that it hasn’t a leg to stand on. It cannot even be stated 

‘A paper read in the discussion of ‘‘ Idealism and Realism,’’ at the meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association held in Baltimore, December, 1908. 
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unless we assume to begin with that we do in some way know 
things as distinct from our impressions. The idealist who would 
rest his case on this argument is consequently in a strange 
quandary. His doctrine is proved by the physiological argu- 
ment; but, if that doctrine be true, the physiological argument 
is meaningless. In other words, his doctrine is the conclusion 
drawn from premises which that very conclusion makes absurd. 
Undoubtedly the facts of sense physiology present their own 
peculiar problems when one attempts to integrate those facts with 
other facts of experience in the construction of one’s philosophy, 
and any philosophy to be successful must solve those problems. 
But we can all, idealists and realists alike, join in the laugh at 
the expense of any one who would think to get his philosophy 
so cheaply as in the pretended argument given above. 

So much for the madness of the method which the idealist is 
supposed to employ. And now for the madness of the results 
which he is supposed to hold. 

2. The idealist it is said resolves physical phenomena into 
mental phenomena. He holds that those trees which you see 
are not real trees out there in space, but bundles of feelings, 
groups of sensations, states of consciousness, — that and nothing 
more. In consistency with his view he ought to say, for exam- 
ple, that when you walked around here this morning it was not 
a real objective physical sidewalk, that you walked on; though 
you may not have observed the fact, the truth of the matter rather 
is that you were treading on your feelings all the way. The 
idealist in short is represented as if he performed some wonderful 
feat of legerdemain with the facts of experience, dragging the 
outer world within, and there consuming its outwardness utterly. 
It is as if a serpent should get his tail in his mouth and begin to 
swallow his own body, and should continue the process until he 
had succeeded in swallowing it all, and nothing but a disembodied 
mouth remained. The idealist is represented as if, having reduced 
physical phenomena to mental phenomena, he ought to feel some 
uneasiness every time he walks out of his library and closes the 
door, lest the room and all its contents, as they pass out of his 
conscious experience, should drop out of existence altogether, 
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and as only able to free himself from this anxiety by smuggling 
back some eye, — apparently any eye will do, that of fly, arch- 
angel, or absolute, — to keep watch over his possessions in his 
absence. 

3. Again, the idealist is represented as logically forced to 
believe that the actual processes of nature are identical with his 
experience and knowledge of those processes ; that thinking, his 
actual finite human thinking, makes the objects that it knows come 
into being. 

4. And, finally, all these things are summed up in the charge 
that idealism entirely obliterates the distinction between subjec- 
tive and objective. By objects, we are told, the ‘plain man’ 
means, —and by the way it is interesting to observe how often 
the plain man is made the court of appeal in current discussions, 
as if he were the unconscious oracle of profound wisdom, — things 
in space, things he cantouch. These he opposes to, and sharply 
contrasts with, mental phenomena, to which the idealist in his 
folly would reduce everything. 

Now all of these things are so obviously absurd that the ideal- 
ist, if he really holds such views, should simply be regarded as 
unbalanced,— though no less so than his adversaries who under- 
take seriously to discuss these views with him. And yet, absurd 
as these things are, they may most of them be extracted from a 
certain interpretation of the esse-percipi theory. That was an 
unfortunate phrase,— esse-percift. Had the word experience 
been in those days as much an idol of the forum as it has since 
become, Berkeley would no doubt have used it; it would have 
served his purpose, saved him from some of his perplexities, and 
from many misunderstandings. No doubt, in the exuberance of 
youth, and intoxicated by his discovery of the way in which see- 
ing and inferring have coalesced in experience, the way in which 
we read into one sensation its habitual sense companions, Berke- 
ley may have said extravagant things which lead in the direction 
of the absurdities mentioned above ; and the older and maturer 
Berkeley is rarely allowed the opportunity to correct the impres- 
sion. But the chief object of Berkeley’s work was to demolish 
the matter fetich of his predecessors, the matter substance of 
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earlier hypothetical realism, which was vaguely thought of as a 
something wholly inaccessible to experience, its underlying 
ground, unknown and unknowable except in so far as one 
through faith or instinct might bring himself to believe that his 
experiences more or less accurately copied or represented those 
inaccessible realities. In short, if we were to speak in terms of 
the subjectivism which the idealist is supposed to be guilty of, we 
should have to say, for example, that when you drank your 
coffee this morning it was not a real object existing in space that 
you drank, you simply swallowed your sensations, or you had or 
were the sensation of swallowing other sensations. But, on the 
other hand, if we were to describe that same occurrence in terms 
of this realism, we should have to say that what you drank was not 
the coffee of experience ; you swallowed a mysterious something, 
you know not what, which produced those sensations in you. 
This statement is no less ridiculous than the other. Coffee that 
could only be characterized in this fashion would be, in Berke- 
ley’s phrase, a manifest repugnancy. If the idealist would not 
accept the former statement as required by his view, it is equally 
true that the modern realist would repudiate the latter state- 
ment. 

It is surely a significant fact that the first searching criticism 
of the esse-percipi theory was made by the first great idealist, and 
that some of the criticisms he makes are the same as those 
which our contemporary realist makes, when he thinks he is 
attacking the idealist, but is in reality opposing the common 
enemy, subjectivism. And it is not less significant that the first 
great realist, Democritus, is the man who more than any one 
else is responsible for the esse-percipi theory of his fellow towns- 
man, Protagoras.' And the inference which these facts at once 

1«*There are two forms of knowledge,’’ writes Democritus, ‘‘ one genuine, one 
obscure. To the obscure belong all of the following: sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling. The other form is the genuine, and is quite distinct from this.’’ And 
then distinguishing the genuine from the obscure he continues: ‘* Whenever the 
obscure (way of knowing) has reached the minimum sensidile of hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch, and when the investigation must be carried farther into that which 
is still finer, then arises the genuine way of knowing, which has a finer organ of 


thought.’”’ (Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, p. 59.) And accord- 
ing to Sextus Empiricus it was Democritus who said: ‘‘ By convention sweet is sweet, 
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suggest is, I think, amply justified in the history of philosophy, 
viz.: that a realism which makes the reals lie outside of experi- 
ence in an inaccessible beyond has subjectivism for its twin error ; 
and that idealism from its first appearance in the Western world 
has been a conscious repudiation of subjectivism. Whatever 
other failings are to be ascribed to it, subjectivism at least is not 
one of them. 

Now the idealist certainly intends to keep the distinction be- 
tween subjective and objective, and to view spatial experiences 
as the experiences of real objects in space, and not as feelings or 
sensations having their being in some mysterious way out of 
space altogether and in the mind. And he thinks he can make 
these phrases less abstract and more luminous than his adver- 
sary. He furthermore holds that nature’s laws and ways and 
processes are what they are, and not what we in our ignorance 
may fancy them to be, that nature is not created anew with 
every revolutionary discovery in science, that we must obey 
nature to conquer her, must patiently interpret and not impa- 
tiently anticipate her. Yes, he even undertakes to show that ifs 
and in so far as, the material world is viewed as unreal the 
mental order becomes itself unreal. One can only fix one’s 
meanings, and distinguish thinking from dreaming, by tying up 
to the physical order. The old Hindu thinker, who had per- 
suaded himself of the unreality of the world of physical phe- 
nomena drew the only proper inference when he proceeded to 
deny the reality of the mental as well, and to teach the “ four- 
fold nothingness” in the words: “Iam nowhere anything for 
anybody, nor is anybody anywhere anything for me.” 

And, on the other hand, the modern realist has abandoned this 
earlier form of hypothetical realism which cut the reals off from 
experience. He believes that we have a direct knowledge, a 
direct experience of the real objects, which, however, he still sup- 
poses to have in some way or other, independent existence. 
And when he proceeds to tell us what these real objects are he 
by convention bitter is bitter, by convention hot is hot, by convention cold is cold, by 


convention color is color. But in reality there are atoms and the void. That is, 


the objects of sense are supposed to be real and it is customary to regard them as 
such, but in truth they are not. Only the atoms and the void are real.’’ /6., p. 60. 
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uses language that is, as far as it goes, hardly distinguishable 
from that of the idealists. One of them, who carries along with 
his realism an ‘epistemological idealism,’ writes: ‘‘ The reality 
we know and the reality we predicate with any intelligibility or 
significance is reality for us as predicators. Even when we think 
of this kind of reality as being possible in another universe unra- 
diated by a single gleam of intelligence or sense-experience, we 
still ave thinking of it ; we cannot think ourselves and everything 
else out of such a universe without being in this universe to do the 
thinking away. No thinker, no thought object.”' Another tells 
us that we know the reals directly in experience, and in no other 
way, and that we distinguish real objects from sensations and 
feelings of our own solely by the setting which we are forced to 
give the particular experience.* And still another defines his re- 
alism in this way. ‘ We may lay it down that the real must be 
known through our purposive attitudes or conceptual construc- 
tion. Real objects are never constituted by mere sense percep- 
tion. They are not compounds of sensation. They presuppose 
creative purpose. They can only become objects for a self-real- 
izing will. The real is the intelligible or noumenal, not the mere 
immediate.” * (Italics mine.) I do not mean to imply that these 
statements agree with each other, or that the rest of our ‘new’ 
realists would accept any one of them ; but they are typical of the 
sort of thing one runs across continually in current expositions 
of realism, and agree in showing how unlike this new realism is 
to what we have been accustomed to call by that name, and how 
suspiciously like idealism it is after all. Why should thinkers who 
can use such language wish to repudiate idealism, and revive the 
old word realism with this new and highly idealistic coloring? 
It would seem as if idealists, believing as firmly as any one can in 
the reality of the natural order, and realists, teaching that the real 
is the experienceable and the intelligible, ought easily to be able 
to get together. They must after all be twin brothers under the 
skin. The answer is various. One apparently holds aloof from 


1 Professor McGilvary, in the PHILOSOPHICAL Review, XVI, p. 274. 

2 Professor Fullerton, in his /wtroduction to Philosophy, p. 186, Chs. 1V, V, and 
XIII and passim. 

5 Boodin, in Journal of Philosophy, 1V, p. 538. 
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idealism because he wants to have some “residual reality uncat- 
alogued after the inventory of all experience is taken.”"* Another 
because he has identified idealism with immediatism. A third 
because he proposes to stand fast by the rigid distinction between 
mental phenomena and physical phenomena and to put ideas in 
the group of mental phenomena ; and if this be done, it is obvious 
that physical phenomena cannot be brought into the group mental 
without losing the distinctive character that they had in the con- 
trast with the mental. 

In so far as realism is merely a protest against subjectivism we 
can all be realists. If it means to affirm the existence of inde- 
pendent reals outside the realm of experience, and therefore 
wholly independent of consciousness, it is the old hypothetical 
realism whose absurdities have so often been shown up in the 
history of philosophy. If it means to affirm the existence of inde- 
pendent reals which are none the less wholly accessible to ex- 
perience, directly experienced or known, it is hard to see how 
this doctrine differs from idealism, except that the idealist would 
be constrained to point out that the word independent is not 
strictly taken in such usage. 

No criticism of idealism has any value which starts out with 
the assumption that we have, to begin with, two separate orders, 
called mental phenomena and physical phenomena, or a ‘ world 
without’ and a ‘ world within,’ and then proceeds to put ideas 
into the class mental phenomena, the so-called world within, and 
then to rule idealism out because it has taken the half of reality 
for the whole. It has no value because it simply begs the ques- 
tion at issue; for idealism is one continued protest against the 
finality of any such divisions of realities. If one cou/d make any 
such division of experience into two mutually exclusive orders of 
existence, it is plain that ideas could not be confined to either 
- group, for the simple reason that ideas live, move, and have their 
being in the facts of experience, and in the facts of both orders. 
Of course, we can and must distinguish physical phenomena from 
mental phenomena ; and the growth of the natural sciences and 
the science of psychology clearly attest both the possibility and 


1 Professor McGilvary, Journal of Philosophy, V, p. 594-. 
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the utility of the distinction. These sciences, however, keep in 
their separate provinces not by dividing actual concrete objects of 
experience into separate groups, but by adopting and maintaining 
distinct points of view with regard to all possible objects of ex- 
perience. The objects themselves may overlap, and furnish 
material for several sciences, and all objects may serve as mate- 
rial for the psychologist. The separate sciences seek to unify 
experience, so far as this is possible, from the standpoint of certain 
deliberately chosen aspects of experience. They deal, not with 
reality in all the fullness that it has in actual experience, but with 
abstractions, or, if this term is odious, with reality in so far as it 
may be conceived or unified by means of certain selected, and 
selective, principles and categories. 

When this dualism has been called in question by those who 
view it as simply an instance of the survival of early crudities of 
thought, in which even primitive animism has had its share, it will 
not suffice to bring in the ‘ plain man’ to settle the question, or 
even to invoke the imposing name of science, since it is an issue 
that falls outside the province of the scientist as such. Every 
one must test the question for himself by turning to his own ex- 
perience and asking what it is that he there finds. When one 
thus turns to one’s own experience, one simply does not find any 
such dualism. Subject and object turn out to be always correla- 
tive terms, mutually implied and organically related in all data of 
experience that have any significance whatsoever. 

But, in the attempt to master and control experience, and to 
comprehend it, a new meaning of subject and object appears. 
Subject comes to stand for the transient, private, idiosyncratic ; 
object for the permanent, the common, the universal. The phys- 
ical experiences are then isolated and assumed to be objects in 
the strict sense of the word, because, at first sight, they seem to 
possess these characteristics, and to give us something to tie to ; 
whereas sensations, feelings, volitions, and perhaps ideas, which, 
again at first sight, appear to lack these characteristics, are re- 
ferred to the subject. But it takes very little reflection to see 
that this simple-minded distinction cannot be carried out. Objects, 
cut off from those subjective factors, lose all the significance which 
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they possess in concrete experience ; and the subject, regarded as 
independent of these objective factors, loses all definiteness. 
Moreover, when we take the object to be the immediate impres- 
sion, the thing-as-immediately-apprehended, it turns out to be 
tantalizingly subjective. Objectivity proves to be not something 
handed over as a gift in the direct impression, but rather a char- 
acteristic which the impression acguires in being thought. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about ‘ data,’ the ‘ actual,’ the 
‘factual,’ about being ‘ objective,’ ‘taking things as they really 
are,’ etc. These are popular but question-begging-phrases, — 
usually little more than benevolent characterizations of our own 
views. Of course we all, of whatever philosophical stripe, intend 
to found our edifice on the solid rock of fact. The idealist con- 
tention merely is that the solid rock of fact dissolves into the 
shifting sands of sense in so far as ideas are extruded. 

But if it is impossible to regard this naive classification as final, 
none-the-less the motive that led to its adoption is the motive that 
underlies the efforts alike of science and philosophy : the desire, 
namely, in and through individual experience to reach universal 
experience. The history of ontology is the record of the attempt 
to do this starting from the object side of the dual relation char- 
acteristic of all experience ; and one of the pathways to idealism 
follows this route. The effort is in the first instance to discover 
in experience a permanent ground or cause, something which will 
hold over from one moment of experience to another. Unless I 
can do this, the momentary experiences, being of all things most 
slippery and uncertain, could leave behind a mere chaos of im- 
pressions. Moreover, I always assume in this undertaking that, 
if I am able to read off the meaning of my shifting experiences 
in such a way as to give them their place in an orderly and de- 
pendable world, I am getting reality not only as it is for me but 
also for every other intelligent being. One at first tries to con- 
ceive this real as ‘ matter-substance’ underlying experiences and 
causing them, only to be continually baffled by finding such 
matter slip off into a world by itself and lose all meaning, and so 
fail to help in the interpretation of the actual world of experience. 
Various shifts are tried. ‘Law’ may appear as the one perma- 
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nent thing. Things one and all change, but the law of their 
changing remains thesame. But thisis too abstract. Or, again, 
it is the ‘ Logos’ that remains as the common possession of all ; 
the story that experience is unfolding has its coherency ; and, 
finally, the real comes to be viewed as ‘idea.’ As compared with 
the immediacy of sense-experience ideas are stable, stubborn, 
dependable, and shareable. The real is, meaning fulfilled, un- 
folded in experience ; and experience as fulfilling meaning. 

Of course idea, as here used, is not an image, not an impres- 
sion, not a state of consciousness. It is not even form as con- 
trasted with content. Form and content here cannot be sun- 
dered. Just as a story cannot be a story independently of the 
characters and incidents in which the story is unfolded, and just 
as the incidents do not become a story by mere accretion, but 
only through the unity of plan that makes the parts relevant to 
each other, so it is here with the idea. It is literally a one in 
many and many in one. Universal experience is one and con- 
tinuous with individual experience. It is simply individual expe- 
rience fully understood, and that means, viewed as constituting a 
realm of experience in which there are no stray facts which have 
not found their setting in relation to all the rest. 

A good deal of unnecessary trouble is sometimes stirred up 
by asking such questions as this: What, on such a theory, must 
we say of happenings in the remote geological past? Did they 
actually occur, if the ideal is the real, and there was as yet no 
mind to report the fact? There is no more difficulty about such 
occurrences than about occurrences that happened last year or 
yesterday, say, in the bowels of the earth. One believes such 
things to be real because he finds present evidence in the facts 
before him ; that is, he can only find the intelligible setting for the 
facts he observes by putting it into relation with certain other facts, 
and a relation which determines their position and date unalter- 
ably. Of course they happened, as the story of nature requires. 
But this is only a difficulty for idealism provided one has made 
the mistake of confusing ideas with mental phenomena, and of 
putting the mind in the body, or in some other fashion imprison- 
ing it in a ‘world within.’ The mind goes wherever thought 
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carries it, may be busy exploring the heart of nature, or the dis- 
tant ages of the past, and is not to be viewed as a thing bound 
to its definite date and place. 

The criticism is sometimes made that one has no right to use 
the word ‘idea’ in the sense which I have given it. The ‘plain 
man’ doesn’t do it. Well, I think as a matter of fact this is one 
of the commonest meanings of that word. When I speak ofa 
person as ‘a man of ideas,’ what do I mean by the phrase? 
That he is a big bundle of impressions, that he is full of images ? 
Do I not always mean that he has a genius for getting facts of 
experience put in their appropriate setting, and in this way bring- 
ing order out of chaos. Again, when one speaks of ‘ catching 
an idea’ what does one mean? Getting an image, getting a 
mental state, getting the form apart from content? I think not. 
One means grasping the manifold in the unity of thought, catch- 
ing the thread of meaning that guides one through a labyrinth of 
detail. But the thread is meaningless apart from the detail. 

There is another pathway that leads to idealism. But I have 
not time to do more than mention it. It is the epistemological 
road, and it starts from the subject side in the subject-object rela- 
tion of individual experience. It discovers through analysis the 
part played by the activity of thought in giving experience the 
character that it has for us, and discovers, by the method of dia- 
lectic, the structure which this activity must have if experience is 
to be intelligible at all; and finally it seeks to show the way in 
which the subject of individual experience finds its own true being 
in the subject of universal experience, which in turn finds ¢se/f 
in the object of universal experience. But whichever pathway 
one follows, the result is certainly not subjectivism. 


C. M. BAKEWELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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N characterizing the philosophical literature of the past year in 
Germany, I would say, by way of preface, that it follows the 
lines suggested by the previous status of the problems of philos- 
ophy. German philosophy in the last ten years shows a contin- 
uous and clear line of development. The analysis of the intel- 
lectual situation and prognosis of its future development given in 
my last two articles have, on the whole, been justified. I took 
the ground there that contemporary German philosophy presents 
a revival of idealistic speculation, and I showed this in detail. 
What I said then is equally true of present conditions ; philos- 
ophy is still taking its bearings from idealism. A gradual clari- 
fication continues, fantastic and mystical exaggeration diminishes, 
the force of tradition lessens, and the tendency to independence 
grows more evident. In this connection one cherishes the hope 
that German philosophy, strengthened and enriched by intimate 
contact with the great past, undisturbed by foreign factors, will 
again travel its own way. 

Perhaps this development may be stimulated by the interna- 
tional character of modern investigation, which prevents isolation 
and one-sidedness by the constant exchange of intellectual views. 
This international character of inquiry finds expression not only 
in the increased intercourse promoted by philosophical journals, 
but in still higher degree in the facilities for personal discussion. 

The Third International Congress of Philosophy met in Heidel- 
berg August 31 to September 5, 1908. Windelband, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, correctly emphasized the immense external 
development of all the forces of civilization, the gigantic progress 
of technical factors, and the fact that these demanded supple- 
mentary deepening of the inner aims and grounds of being, if the 
whole expenditure of energy is not to assume the character of 
senseless, haphazard guess work. Philosophical codperation, he 
went on to say, confines itself to the shaping and adjustment of 

' Translated from the German by Wm. A. Hammond. 
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ideas, through which culture-ideals are expressed in a unitary 
view of life and the world. For this reason, interest in modern 
philosophy centers in epistemology, which does not, however, 
sever the connection between knowledge and reality. ‘One does 
not think of the relation of consciousness to reality, without 
thinking of the problem of reality itself; and in this sense there 
is no epistemology which does not imply a metaphysic. The in- 
vestigation of this relation, therefore, in the form of a revision of 
our conception of truth, is everywhere noticeable in the current 
philosophical program, and we welcome renewed opportunities 
of exchanging views on the subject.” In this way Windelband 
pointed out that the opportunity for personal exchange of opinions 
is of great value to the philosopher, because every philosophy is, 
in addition to its being conditioned by facts, an expression of 
individuality. “We do not desire a synod or council to deter- 
mine dogmatically any doctrines. We come together to weigh 
principles with one another ; we desire to learn through personal 
exchange of ideas how to be just to all views ; we believe that in 
their being set in opposition they will be fortified and polished, 
and that in this personal reciprocity every one will take a step 
forward on the path, whose goal is in the limitless.” In Windel- 
band’s address the principal point is his reference to the organic 
connection between epistemology and metaphysics. He has 
correctly characterized the situation in contemporary philosophy, 
and the program of the Congress corresponds with this. Here 
we have renewed confirmation of the fact that interest in the 
problems of metaphysics is strengthened, rather than diminished, 
by epistemology.’ 

Windelband expressed the foregoing view again in his im- 
portant address, “‘On the Concept of Law.” The emancipation 
of the concept of law from anthropomorphism and its trans- 
cendental establishment by Kant cannot be made to furnish aid 
to subjectivism. The introduction of order into our perceptions 
and their elevation into experience by means of this concept, 
would be unthinkable unless order were ultimately given in the 
nature of things. 

' Attention was called to this fact in my report for the year of 1907. 
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Windelband’s interpretatation of the concept of law leans 
unmistakably towards realism. To the discussion of the concept 
he adds a brief review of the notion of phenomenon. Hitherto 
one has been disposed to regard this notion guaditatively, and has, 
therefore, made a fundamental distinction between phenomenon 
and thing-in-itself. The tendency of modern epistemology, on 
the contrary, is to convert the relation into guanti/ative terms ; 
the phenomenal world is a part of the real world. As every per- 
ception presents a choice of the possibilities of sensation, as every 
notion presents a choice of the possibilities of perception, so 
every theory, under a determinate epistemological aim, presents a 
choice of the given. This interesting view, which in a certain 
sense is a synthesis of Kant’s and Fechner’s ideas, will, no doubt, 
be completely developed in Windelband’s forthcoming mono- 
graph on the Concept of Law. Windelband’s theory of truth 
thus approximates that point of view, which I said in my last 
annual report was characteristic of the present philosophical tend- 
ency, to which other philosophers, especially Simmel, incline. 
The absolute opposition between knowing and being is sur- 
rendered in favor of a view, which sees in knowledge, together 
with morality and art, only ove aspect of the world. These ideas 
are suggestive of an inexhaustibly rich and many-sided view of 
reality. Undoubtedly this conception has something in common 
with the position of Nietzsche, which differs from the traditional 
scepticism, by denying, not the possibility of knowledge in general, 
but the possibility of a homogenous (unitary) knowledge. 

The importance of the problem of truth, in its mediatory posi- 
tion between epistemology and metaphysics, is indicated by the 
fact that it was the focus of discussion in the Congress. The 
immediate stimulus to the discussion was furnished by Professor 
Royce’s address on Pragmatism in the first general session. The 
subject of the address was “‘ Zhe Problem of Truth in the Light of 
Recent Research.” The distinguished savant characterized in a 
few words three conceptions of truth: the instrumental, the 
individualistic, and the absolutistic. The first regards truth as a 
product of biological adaptations, the second as the arbitrary 
product of the individual will, the third as an eternal, over-indi- 
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vidual coherence in the essence of the logical spirit, to which the 
principles of logic and mathematics bear witness. Royce at- 
tempted to bring about a synthesis of these three views, by in- 
terpreting the absolutistic conception, not intellectualistically, but 
voluntaristically, as the form and norm of will. In this way he 
aims to convert transcendentalism into terms of Pragmatism, to 
reconcile epistemology with the claims of will. It is clear that 
Royce’s position is intimately related to Neo-Fichteanism, which 
is at present influential in Germany. Common to both is the ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of pure logic to create absolute, 
eternal values, which include the autonomous and sovereign to- 
tality of the logical, viewed as the expression of an over-indi- 
vidual will. 

In this form, Pragmatism would not have challenged the oppo- 
sition of the exponents of logic ; but inasmuch as the other advo- 
cates formulated Pragmatism in terms of the instrumental or bio- 
logical concept of truth, the opposition of the aprioristic school 
was challenged, and all the groups of Neo-Kantians and Neo- 
Fichteans combined in combating the theory, which threatened 
to resolve the fundamental principles of knowledge into subjective 
relativity. The discussion of this topic was the climax of the 
Congress, and the issue was unquestionably favorable to the 
aprioristic position, which was supported by Royce. 

The congress was divided into seven sections : 

(1) History of philosophy; (2) general philosophy, meta- 
physics, and philosophy of nature ; (3) psychology ; (4) logic 
and epistemology ; (5) ethics and sociology ; (6) zsthetics ; (7) 
philosophy of religion. In the second general session an ingeni- 
ous and valuable dialectic exposition of zsthetics was presented in 
Benedetto Croce’s address on L’intuisione pura e il carattere lirico 
dell’ arte. 

In the third general session Boutroux characterized concisely 
the general trend of philosophy in France since 1867. 

Heinrich Maier gave an interesting and instructive address on 
David Friedrich Strauss, more particularly in his relation to 
materialism. The shorter papers in the special sections also 
brought valuable material to light. 
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It is deserving of special mention that the celebrated Indol- 
ogist, Professor Deussen, presented to the second general session 
of the Congress his History of Indian Philosophy, just completed, 
with an appendix on China and Japan, and in a few expressive 
words pointed out the significance of the history of philosophy 
in general, and more especially of Brahmanic and Buddhistic 
philosophy. 

This Congress, which brought together a body of the most 
eminent savants of the civilized world in the famous university 
city of Heidelburg, thus awakened the desire that philosophers 
might continue by the method of mutual contact to strengthen 
and enlarge the culture of the spirit. The international character 
of the Congress was again strikingly evident. That the evolution 
of civilization should not be determined by any particular national 
interest, that it should have unlimited cosmopolitan cooperation, 
was one of the chief notes struck in the Congress, and approved 
by loud applause. This feeling is a moral success of the Con- 
gress, in no way inferior to its theoretical success. The task of 
the Congress was not to convince its members of the validity of 
any particular view, but to present the possibility of mutual 
agreement on fundamental problems, within which the varying 
theories might be better worked out and so become more clearly 
differentiated from each other. Opposing theories in philosophy 
always constitute a stimulus to fruitful development. But the 
points within a given material where we must have clearness, are 
the selection of problems and the conception of ultimate aims 
and presuppositions. 

The Congress showed the power of Neo-Kantianism, in the 
use made of it to repulse external attacks. Also from within it 
has lost none of its influence. During the past year the Aant- 
studien has published a series of interesting and valuable articles, 
which concern us here mainly in so far as they touch upon the 
fundamental problems of methodology and epistemology. In 
a thorough analysis of Heinrich Gomperz’s philosophy, Professor 
August Messer opposes Gomperz’s attempt to introduce a new 
method, the “ pathempirical.” He points out that this method, 
with its derivation of pure epistemological values from the feel- 
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ings, ends in psychologism. Messer’s criticism, expressed in very 
subtle and precise argumentation, that Gomperz distinguishes too 
little between the subjective comprehension of values, substance, 
relation, identity, and their objective meaning, will scarcely apply 
in strictness to the second volume of Gomperz’s Noologie, of 
which I shall have to speak later. Kant in the Light of Ultra- 
montane and Liberal Catholicism, is the title of an article by Bauch, 
which deals with two representatives of these two religious 
tendencies. Bauch rejects the ultramontane standpoint emphat- 
ically. He characterizes the liberal standpoint as a half-way 
place, in so far as it ignores the confessional, on the one hand, 
and on the other, recognizes the absolute, and not merely the 
historical, significance of dogma. 

Ho6nigswald treats epistemological problems in a notable 
article: Zum Begriff der kritischen Erkenntnistheorie, which 
takes issue with Uphues’s work on Kant und seine Vorganger. 
He discusses primarily the relation between epistemology and 
metaphysics, and rejects the metaphysical interpretation of the 
categories in favor of an immanent theory of experience. 

Supplementary numbers of the Kantstudien appeared last year. 
I mention here Kant’s Lehre vom innern Sinn in der Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft by Franz Rademaker, and Kant’s Sul in der Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft by Ernst Fischer. 

Riehl’s comprehensive work, Der philosophische Kritizismus, 
the first volume of which in the second revised edition has come 
from the press of Engelmann, Leipzig, takes the reader back to 
the sources of Neo-Kantianism. Only about a third of the first 
edition reappears in the second; but the essential features of the 
work, the realistic interpretation of Kant, the insistence on the 
dependence of all experience on external things, receive even 
greater emphasis in the new edition. Riehl regards Locke as 
the first critical philosopher, and includes Descartes amongst the 
dogmatists. In this he differs entirely from the Marburg School, 
which classifies these two philosophers in the opposite way, as 
may be seen in Cassirer’s lately published book Das Erkenntnis- 
problem. We regards Hume as the founder of modern positivism 
rather than as an exponent of scepticism. Both English philos- 
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ophers are subjected to a searching analysis. The history of the 
development and completion of the critical philosophy forms the 
climax and conclusion of the book. At this point Riehl directs 
his criticism particularly against two interpretations of the tran- 
scendental methodology, the psychologistic and idealistic. Psy- 
chology, he says, covers merely a part, the inner part of experi- 
ence ; consequently the whole system of experience cannot be 
based upon it. The idealistic position is equally untenable. In 
distinction from Berkeley, Kant never doubted the existence of 
external things ; on the contrary, he made them the fundament of 
his philosophy, for the notion of phenomenon disappears with the 
notion of the thing-in-itself. Transcendental idealism asserts 
merely the ideality of pure space and pure time. He claims that 
these forms of perception represent merely the reaction of con- 
sciousness to the stimulus of external things. In this stimulus 
the reality of external things is clearly presupposed. For both 
of these theses, Riehl finds numerous historical confirmations in 
lately discovered sources. With Hume's principle of not ex- 
tending the use of reason beyond the field of experience, Kant 
combined the principle, which Hume did not grasp, of inter- 
preting the field of experience as not coincident with the vision 
of reason. The general tendency of the critical philosophy is 
finally characterized by Riehl in the sentence: The Critique of 
Pure Reason affirms the metaphysical, but rejects metaphysics. 

Riehl is an avowed Neo-Kantian. He preserves carefully the 
balance between the subjective and objective, and rejects em- 
phatically the one-sidedness, which has been the error of the great 
followers of Kant. Consequently, he opposes Fichte and Neo- 
Fichteanism. 

The Neo-Fichteanism, which goes back to Rickert and Win- 
delband, has found an interesting supporter in Miinsterberg. His 
psychological writings had already pointed in this direction, but 
his Philosophie der Werte, published last year,' a book of exten- 
sive proportions, aims avowedly to revive the fundamental posi- 
tion of Fichte. The work is divided into two parts, the first of 
which presents a theory of values, and the second part a system 
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of values. The first division handles the problem of principles 
with great clearness. The boundary line between value and 
reality is nicely drawn, one of the best discussions of this difficult 
problem that has been published. It is particularly significant 
that Minsterberg extends the concept of nature, reality, to in- 
clude psychical phenomena, the inner world. Psychology suffers 
from a peculiar vacillation in the interpretation of its problems. 
The meaning of inner purpose and aim in the psychical life, its 
characteristic of intention, does not fall within psychology. The 
confusion of the two realms of causal and voluntaristic psychology 
obscures the relation between value and reality. For causal psy- 
chology, which analyzes inner experience, similarly to the analysis 
of external bodies, into its elements, there is nothing to which 
one can immediately ascribe value, not even to the feeling of 
value ; for in the objective system of nature, this phenomenon is 
quite as independent of value as is a feeling to which no value 
attaches. The world, conceived as psycho-physical nature, is 
fundamentally independent of value, whether in molecular move- 
ment human organisms are destroyed or preserved, whether in 
human organization joy or pain, feelings of value or valueless- 
ness, pass through the soul. This is the final word in the world 
of physics and psychology. But neither physics nor psychology 
exhaust the whole of reality. Rather the mere fact that we have 
physics and psychology is proof of the existence of an inde- 
pendent realm of values. For both of these denote an arbitrary 
transformation of immediate reality from an evaluating standpoint. 
While the content of physical and psychological reality is con- 
ceived as neutral, thinking itself acquires the character of in- 
tellectual evaluation. We may say in apparent paradox: the 
absence of value proves value.' Miinsterberg goes on to show 
that in the concept of value there is implied an unconditioned, 
absolute value, which proves the relativistic, evolutionary, and 
pragmatic theories of value to be untenable. By these theories 
the world is dissolved in a dream. For every effort to attain 
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logical, ethical, religious, and zsthetic values rises above the per- 
sonal sphere into a transcendental, although not a metaphysical, 
world. It is neither a must nor ought that binds the human will 
to value. All values are derived from a pure will, which has no 
reference to the individual, but uses the individual merely as a 
means for the furtherance of the eternal reality. The will to value 
is an absolute, unequivocal, and pure will, independent of pleasure 
and pain. Miinsterberg takes the case of a criminal to prove that 
ultimately the will even of a bad man aims at the good. A psy- 
chological analysis of an act of will shows that it is not at all de- 
termined by pleasure as an aim; the satisfaction of the will is 
not dependent upon pleasure or displeasure. There is a funda- 
mental act of will of an over-personal kind : the will that demands 
a world, 7. ¢., that there be a persistent and coherent reality. 
We demand that there be a world, that the content of our experi- 
ence be more than just passing experience, more than dream or 
chaos. ‘ That experience is not merely individual life but a valid 
over-personal world ; this is neither a truth, nor duty, nor beauty, 
nor a sacred good ; for all truths, beauties, duties, and holinesses 
of the world are themselves necessarily dependent on the demand 
that there be a world.” 

The following are the several fundamental directions of evalua- 
tion: the value of conservation, the value of agreement, the value 
of realization, and the value of completion. Within these four 
directions we differentiate the immediate values of life and the 
purposive values of civilization. Further, in all these groups our 
experience may refer to three different fields, viz., to the outer 
world, our inner world, or our fellow-world. The system of 
logical, esthetic, ethical, and metaphysical values is discussed in 
the second part of the volume, in the theory of basic values, the 
cosmos, humanity, and the over-self, the aim of which is to for- 
mulate a philosophy of “eternal absolute deed of the over-self,”’ an 
energistic optimism. Miinsterberg is a follower and reviver of 
Fichte, not merely in his system of values and in the derivation 
of ethics, but especially in the epistemological basis of his concept 
of value. The doctrine of pure will, of will that demands that 
there be a world, in spite of the independent way in which Mins- 
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terberg carries it out, goes back to Fichte. The same advance 
beyond Kantianism is marked by it as characterized Fichte’s 
philosophy. Reality in its complete fullness was for Kant an 
eternally foreign element, which the human spirit could master 
only in the form of intellectual statement. It could come no 
nearer to the inner essence of reality than that, and Kant’s ethics 
and doctrine of freedom culminate in the idea of a complete iso- 
lation of the intellectual subject, his complete severance from the 
alien element of nature. Fichte, on the contrary, aimed from the 
standpoint of the ego to comprehend the non-ego, which for 
Kant was an impassable boundary. He (Fichte) regarded the 
non-ego as a necessary function of the ego, as its creation. He 
thereby overcame the dualistic opposition between two worlds. 
If one eliminates the metaphysical factor from this view, one dis- 
covers its real essence in the doctrine of the will that demands a 
world-identity. 

Jonas Cohn’'s interesting work' is also influenced by the spirit 
of Fichte. But Fichte’s influence here is felt less in ethics than 
in the general field of logic. This is true of the doctrine of the 
knowing ego, which Jonas Cohn, like Rickert, regards as an 
over-individual ego. In knowing, the individual ego strives to 
attain the standpoint of the over-individual ego. The over- 
individual ego, however, is neither a metaphysical reality nor a 
mere relation, but the totality of the constitutive forms of knowl- 
edge. The emancipation from the component parts of the 
individual ego is the problem of knowledge. In so far as man 
solves this problem, he approaches the over-individual ego. In 
a very comprehensive analysis of judgment, which also discusses 
the nature of inquiry and other intellectual functions, the author 
bases thereon his proof that all knowing is judging. With this 
is connected an investigation of the nature and kinds of relation. 
Then follows a long section on mathematical matters, occupied 
with the concepts of number, space, and the geometrical axioms. 
This is succeeded by a very remarkable chapter on continuity 
and the antinomies of the limitless, in which the author furnishes 
interesting discussions of space and time, and devotes himself to 

1 Voraussetaungen und Ziele des Erkennens, Leipzig, 1908, pp. v, 526. 
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the exposition of the difficulties involved in these concepts, 
amongst which the most important is the idea of a completed 
infinity. These antinomies are rooted in the tendency to think 
the world asa whole. The further discussions are occupied with 
the concepts of existence and reality, and with the foundations of 
the doctrine of the categories. The author also devotes atten- 
tion to the reciprocal limits of psychology and logic. In logic 
the crucial value of truth has to be investigated. Psychology, 
on the contrary, is the constructive presentation of connected 
experience with reference to the individual subject, and with the 
aim of making it knowable from an over-individual standpoint. 
The transition to a system of values forms the conclusion of the 
work. Here Jonas Cohn shows a freer critical attitude towards 
Neo-Fichteanism and Neo-Hegelianism. He does not sub- 
ordinate logic to ethics nor ethics to logic. He rejects entirely 
the blind scheme of subsumption. The relation between these 
two fields of values is rather one of mutual supplementation. 
Similar conditions hold good of religion and zsthetics. The 
factor of immediate experience that characterizes the system, points 
from the philosopher to the artist. Consequently, it is Goethe’s 
name that determines the direction of such a great system. 

The same motive that led Fichte beyond Kant, points from 
Fichte to Schelling. The material world of external nature is no 
longer to be regarded as a mere boundary idea, as an eternal 
foreign element, incomprehensible to the human spirit. Fichte 
made a beginning by interpreting it as the creation of the ego. 
But this was only a beginning. It is true, nature was no longer 
regarded as an impassable boundary, as Kant had regarded it. 
But it still retained for Fichte the character of a barrier that the 
absolute ego posits in order to overcome it. The whole of 
nature continued to be referred to the subject in a one-sided 
fashion, and so this system was a great anthropomorphic philos- 
ophy, which was unable to attain the ideal of pure knowing. 
Nature in its inwardness, in the fullness of its individual phenom- 
enal forms, could not be mastered in this way. It was reserved 
for Schelling to emancipate philosophy from these anthropomor- 
phic bonds, by interpreting subject and object as co-equal ema- 
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nations of the absolute, thus grasping the structure of being in 
its immanent logical character and necessity. The notion of 
emanation from the absolute, from the life of the pure idea is 
common to Schelling and Hegel. The point of divergence be- 
tween them is not so much in the formulation of the problem as 
in the methodological manner of its treatment. Schelling 
grounded his philosophy ultimately on intuiton, Hegel on the 
logical movement of dialectic. 

Amongst the later philosophic movements, as I have repeat- 
edly pointed out, Hartmann’s school is most closely related to 
Schelling’s views. Here also we have as the basic factor an ab- 
solute world-principle, the Unconscious, which includes nature 
and spirit. Arthur Drews, whose recent writings were referred 
to in my last report, has emphasized this historical connection. 
In the second volume of a collection of monographs edited by 
Drews and entitled Der Monismus,' the first volume of which was 
mentioned in my last article, this connection is again discussed. 
The second volume deals with historical matters, and contains 
essays by Liebert, Marie Joachimi, Otto Weiss, Max Wentscher, 
Wilhelm von Schnehen, Otto Braun, and an essay of especial in- 
terest by Alma von Hartmann entitled Eduard von Hartmann’s 
Konkreter Monismus, in which the relation between the monism 
of the Unconscious and the philosophy of identity is made plain. 
This connection is also clear from Otto Braun’s Schelling studies, 
Hinauf sum Idealismus,? in which the attempt is made to present 
Schelling’s personality and doctrine in their relation to the intel- 
lectual movements of the romantic period and the present. 

The difference between Schelling’s philosophy of identity and 
von Hartmann’s philosophy of the Unconscious, as shown by the 
above-mentioned writings, consists chiefly in the fact that for 
Schelling’s aprioristic intuition, or dialectic method, von Hart- 
mann substitutes an inductive and empirical method. In this, 
one recognizes an approximation to Fries, which however is 
formal, for induction in Hartmann’s case is employed in the ser- 
vice of metaphysics, while in the Fries school it is employed in 
building up an epistemological psychology and phenomenology. 
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The clearest proofs of the foregoing are found, as one might 
expect, in Hartmann’s own works, especially in his System der 
Philosophie im Grundriss, now being published by Haacke (Sachsa 
im Harz), of which the third, fourth, and fifth volumes, containing 
Grundriss der Psychologie, Grundriss der Metaphysik, Grundriss 
der Axiologie, appeared in 1908. Hegel's influence is at present 
less apparent. That the development of modern philosophy 
must ultimately take him into account, I have said repeatedly. 
Above all it is the purely logical, anti-psychological character of 
modern philosophical thought, the demand, if I may so say, of 
the theoretical spirit for a movement in terms of itself, that will 
naturally necessitate a return to Hegel. While this tendency in 
foreign countries, England, Italy, and Holland, has brought 
about a renaissance of Hegelianism, it has also found represen- 
tatives in Germany, amongst whom I may name Medikus and 
especially Ferdinand Jacob Schmidt. Meanwhile, it is precisely 
its extreme radicalism that makes it impossible to keep this 
movement in the ascendant. It is all the while evident that dia- 
lectic is powerless to create new knowledge; it can only so 
interpret the old knowledge, gained by way of experience, that it 
may be called a genial exposition of the world-process, but 
incapable of becoming a substitute for real investigation. And 
so in this year we have in the German language only Bolland’s 
new edition of Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie." WHowever, new editions of other works of Hegel are 
announced in Germany. 

Although the influence of the dialectic has suffered constant 
diminution, owing to the growth of empiricism, it should be kept 
in mind that Hegel’s influence on our time is not confined to 
this methodological point. On the contrary, his doctrine of the 
concrete spirit, which manifests itself in a manifold and yet unitary 
way in every sphere of civilization, has sunk much deeper into 
the consciousness of his successors. What is most characteristic 
of Hegel is his struggle to get beyond the stadium of the natural, 
to transcend the narrow limits of the subjective spirit. A higher 
spiritual being, richer in relations, which cannot be conceived 
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from a naturalistic standpoint, envelops as a totality the indi- 
vidual. For its Jaws are fulfilled, not in the individual’s existence, 
but only in the communal life, as it expresses itself in society 
and history. This view, which Hegel developed much more 
clearly than Schelling on its philosophical-historical side, is re- 
vived amongst contemporary thinkers, especially by Eucken. 
The notion of the life of the spirit, which Eucken is constantly 
striving to explain in its significance for humanity, is approxi- 
mately the same idea as Hegel’s notion of the objective and 
absolute spirit. This holds good also of the fact that both are 
concerned, not merely with a logical point of view, but with a 
metaphysical reality. The life of the spirit is not shut to 
humanity, neither is it a ready-made possession. Otherwise 
there would be no world-history, the very meaning of which is 
the gradual evolution and realization of eternal values in tempo- 
ral existence. What more than anything else reveals the kin- 
ship between Eucken’s fundamental postulates and those of 
Schelling, is the fact that Eucken does not oppose the inner 
world as the totality of values to external nature, but regards 
both, subject and object, as two aspects of nature, which can 
acquire absolute value only by being lifted to the independent 
and absolute life of the spirit. This standpoint has been stated 
in Eucken’s recent writings: Finfiihrung in die Philosophie des 
Geisteslebens, and Der Sinn und Wert des Lebens.' Only by faith 
in such an universal, spiritual world, including in itself man and 
nature, and transformed into historical reality by its unceasing 
movement, can one, in Eucken’s opinion, escape pessimism and 
nihilism. 

In another sense, George Simmel approximates the spirit of 
Hegel. His Soziologte, a comprehensive analysis of the forms of 
human association, belongs here both by reason of its method 
and its matter. The fascinating peculiarity of Simmel’s philos- 
ophy is that its form, by its own power, seeks and posits an ade- 
quate content. And so it is that the logical mode in which 
Simmel handles the social problem, gives to his subject-matter a 
philosophical significance. As a general characteristic, one must 
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say that Simmel’s sociology is not at all an ztiological, but rather 
a strictly phenomenological presentation. He does not inquire 
into the ultimate moving causes and stimuli of social life, but 
rather into its inner structure and configuration, into the fullness 
of its characteristic relations. He gives greater prominence to 
mathematical than to dynamic factors. In the first chapter, im- 
portant for epistemology, entitled Das Problem der Soziologie, 
which is stated in the Kantian fashion, How is Society Possible ?, 
the fundamental preliminary questions are examined. It is not 
the subject-matter of the inquiry, but purely and simply the formal 
mode of looking at the problems, that determines the direction and 
nature of sociology. It is the doctrine of reciprocal human rela- 
tions ; its territory is an inter-individual territory. ‘“ We are here 
concerned with the microscopic-molecular processes within hu- 
man society, which constitute, however, the real events, that are 
bound together into macroscopic, fixed unities and systems. 
That men look upon one another and are jealous of one another, 
that they write letters to one another and share their midday 
meal, that apart from all tangible interests they are moved to sym- 
pathy or antipathy, that gratitude for an altruistic act furnishes 
irresistible stimulus to further acts, that one inquires the way of 
another, that men dress and adorn themselves, all these thousand 
relations, momentary or lasting, conscious or unconscious, trivial 
or important, thus cited at random, bind us unceasingly together.” 
An extraordinary sense for relations, that characterizes Simmel, 
enables him to state and solve his problem from this standpoint. 
Little as Simmel isa dialectician, there is nevertheless an element 
inthe rhythm of his thought, that challenges comparison with 
Hegel. By stripping concrete objects of their relations and forms, 
by turning exclusively to their logical character, form as such 
acquires the character of a creative world-power, that dominates 
the structure of all matter, but is not enthralled by matter. The 
doctrine of form becomes the doctrine of the cosmos itself ; limit- 
less thought discovers its stuff and its goal within itself; it hovers 
sovereignly over all individual being, as its only meaning and 
value. Simmel's works also form in a certain sense a Phenom- 
enologie des Geistes, to be sure with the great difference that Sim- 
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mel is no rationalist, that the world for him is not resolved into 
abstraction, that his forms are psychical rather than notional, and 
that consequently for him the irrational and plural character of 
being persists. This circumstance brings him into near relation 
with that group of psychologists and phenomenalists, to which we 
have now to turn our attention. It also makes him akin to 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

As I explained in my former report, Kant’s influence is not 
exhausted by the line of development from Fichte to Hegel. 
While these thinkers aim to deduce the system of pure knowl- 
edge a priori, by way of pure logic, an aim adopted also by the 
Neo-Kantians, Fries turns from the objective proof to the sub- 
jective, phenomenalistic derivation of the categories. Amongst 
his modern followers one may name as preéminent Leonard 
Nelson, the founder of the new Fries School. The fundamental 
principles which he takes over from his master, were discussed in 
such detail in my report of 1908, that a mention will suffice here. 
Nelson has formulated his ideas in a book, Ueber das sogenannte 
Erkenntnisproblem,' which presents his theory on a broader basis, 
but nothing essentially new is added. He attempts again to 
prove the impossibility of epistemology, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of epistemological criticism. His chief purpose is to show 
that the critique of reason can be understood only in a psycho- 
logical sense, which differs from psychologism in that the cate- 
gories are not derived from inner experience, but only exhibited 
in it. 

I have repeatedly called attention to the connection between 
the new Fries School, on the one hand, and the phenomenolog- 
ical inquiries and theory of objects (Gegenstandstheorie) of such 
pure logicians as Husserl, Stumpf, and Meinong, on the other. 
The ideality of logical activity is acknowledged, but the method 
of its discovery is inner experience. In this connection I should 
like to mention Heinrich Gomperz’s Woologie, the second volume 
of his Weltanschauungslehre, the first half of which, ZAinlettung 
und Semasiologie, appeared last year.*, Gomperz distinguishes here 
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| 
| ) more sharply than in his Methodologie between the logical and 
a]! psychological treatment of thought. 
The purpose of the Voologie is to overcome the contradictions 
: that arise from this two-fold objective and subjective mode of | 
| treatment. Its field is, therefore, limited. In the first place, uni- é 
| formity in the temporal process of the psychical is eliminated, be- 
| cause this has no immediate points of content with logic. “ And 
so one may say in general,” Gomperz writes, “that Nodlogy has : 
to do with the static view of thinking consciousness, the phenom- 
enological description of the intellectual psychical life, or in short, 
with classificatory investigation into the psychology of thought ; 
for differences in objective thought correspond merely with the 
several kinds of thinking consciousness, without regard to the 
temporal aspects or conditions of their concrete realization.’’ One 
| | sees that this field coincides, at least partially, with what Husserl 
| calls phenomenology. Along with this classification of thoughts 
l into subjective and objective, one may examine them with refer- 
ence to their meaning and validity. The Semasiologie contains 
the theory of meaning. Within the problem of meaning, there 
arise on the boundary between logic and psychology, four main 
questions, which Gomperz answers in terms of his “ pathempiri- 
cal” method. Also an exhaustive historical development of the 
meaning-problem in Nominalism, Realism, and Rationalism is 
presented by the author, and he attempts in his explanation to 
reconcile the opposition in these extreme points of view. é 
The work of the well-known thinker, Eugen Heinrich Schmitt, 
entitled Aritik der Philosophie,‘ falls apparently outside the range 
of our discussion up to this point, for, as the title indicates, it 
goes back to the presuppositions of philosophy in general, and 


aims to uproot them. One would, however, be quite mistaken, 
if one were to suppose that this were due to sceptical or positi- 
vistic motives, as in the case of Avenarius or Mach. It is rather 


| ; mystical or gnostic points of view that determine Schmitt, the 
| \ author of a work in two volumes, Die Gnosis. The fundamental 
error of philosophy, in Schmitt’s opinion, lies in the fact that it oI 
has attempted from the start to explain knowledge in a one-sided 
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way, as conditioned by the knowledge of nature, the knowledge 
of the outer world, and so has regarded it as an imitation, a copy 
of external reality. It is, therefore, closed to an understanding of 
the most valuable realm, the inner world, by regarding this as a 
copy of another reality and not as immediate reality. But here 
the distinction between phenomenon and reality is destroyed ; 
the knowledge of the inner world is intuitive knowledge. There 
is, therefore, no opposition between illusion and truth. The in- 


finite that appears in man’s inner self, is the most immediate and 


assured notion of which he can be conscious. Schmitt does not 
put this idea forth in an aphoristic way ; he attempts to establish 
it by a careful analysis of human consciousness. He sketches a 
picture of its structure, of its rising to constantly higher dimen- 
sional altitudes from punctual sensation to three dimensional 
images and the endless forms of conceptual thought. Schmitt's 
mode of treatment is also psychological and phenomenological, 
an empirical mode. What distinguishes him from the Fries 


direction is that he revives Schelling’s doctrine of intellectual in- . 


tuition, and believes that in inner experience itself one grasps 
immediately the absolute and infinite. At this point, the gnostic 
and romantic element in his thought comes to light. Again we 
see how the several movements of thought appear to pass over 
into each other, and there is need of constant analysis to keep 
clearly in mind the ultimate conditions of knowledge, in their 
interconnections and distinctions. 

The philosophical movement in Germany grows in ever widen- 
ing circles. The Heidelburg Congress has again proved that 
interest in philosophy is not confined to the academic world. It 
has shown that in the most varied disciplines, especially in the 
investigation of nature, there is need of philosophical elucidation, 
and that wider strata of population are seeking deeper explana- 
tions of the ultimate principles of existence. The practical, 
ethical desire for the redemptive power of a great philosophy is 
stronger than the theoretical stimulus. And so it happens that 
a thinker like Nietzsche, by the greatness and impressiveness of 
his personality, has exerted a deep influence, although his crea- 
tions fall for the most part outside the realm of general discussion. 
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This affective impulse, this spiritual longing, is incalculably im- 
portant for the renaissance of philosophy, because the most inward 
stimulus to a comprehensive system is never merely theoretical. 

One of the most significant signs of the increasing influence of 
philosophical ideas is the large number of new editions of the 
works of great thinkers prepared for the public. In the first 
rank stands the publishing house of Diirr in Leipzig, whose 
Philosophische Bibliothek represents a substantial collection of old 
and new works. Amongst them may be named Rene Des- 
cartes’s Meditationen (vol. 27), translated by Buchanau, and ac- 
companied by a commentary ; David Hume, Fine Untersuchung 
iitber den menschlichen Verstand, edited by Raoul Richter (vol. 
35); Immanuel Kant, Aveinere Schriften sur Logik und Meta- 
physik, edited with an introduction by Vorlander (vol. 46) ; 
Spinoza, Theologisch-Politischer Traktat, Abhandlung iiber die 
Verbesserung des Verstandes, Abhandlung vom Staate, translated 
with an introduction by Gebhardt (vols. 93, 95); Schleier- 
macher, Weinachtsfeier, with introduction and register by Mulert 
(vol. 117). All of the volumes are sold at low prices, and are 
admirably edited. In addition to the foregoing, the following 
are also published in this collection: Vorlander’s instructive 
and extraordinary Geschichte der Philosophie in two volumes, 
Witasek’s Grundlinien der Psychologie, which, after an introduc- 
tion on general preliminary problems, is divided into a psychology 
of intellect and psychology of feeling; Kirchner’s Worterbuch 
der philosophischen Grundbegriffe, revised by Michaelis. 

Further, the collection of historical monographs on philosoph- 
ical concepts, planned by Winter in Heidelberg under the title of 
Synthesis, is a response to the growing interest in the principles 
of philosophical thought and their historical development. Of 
the collection, one monograph has been published, Julius Bau- 
mann’s Der Wissensbegriff (pp. vi, 229), and others are in prep- 
aration by Windelband, Rehmke, Ziegler, Joél, Stohr, Menzer, 
Kilpe, Drews, Vossler, Baumker, Bauch, Kabitz, Honigswald, 
and Ewald. 

To the Gdschen series a new volume has been added, viz., 
Bruno Bauch’s Geschichte der Philosophie, covering more particu- 
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larly modern philosophy to Kant. The work combines the great 
advantages of a popular exposition, with rigid exactitude and the 
complete mastery of the present state of historical criticism and 
sources. Its arrangement of the subject-matter is at once clear 
and exhaustive. The five divisions are as follows: The period 
of the philosophy of morality and religion ; the speculative-dog- 
matic philosophy of nature; philosophy dominated by rational- 
ism; philosophy dominated by empiricism ; the philosophy of 
nature based on exact investigation. The brief exposition would 
serve admirably as an introduction to the philosophical problems 
of our time. 

The most tangible expression of the current struggle for philo- 
sophical insight continues to be found in neo-romanticism. Its 
centre is the publishing house of Diederichs in Jena, whose ac- 
tivity was described in detail in my last report. Lately the Leip- 
zig publisher, Eckardt, has issued works of importance to neo- 
romanticism. His selections from Schelling, mentioned last year, 
deserve the highest praise. Similar selections from the writings 
of Fichte and Hegel are in preparation. 

A series of interesting books is published by Diederichs, which 
in part go beyond romanticism back to classical antiquity. Die 
Vorsokratiker, published in selections by Nestle, and Preisendanz’s 
translations of Plato’s Gorgias and Menon belong here. To the 
field of romanticism belong Steffen’s “ Lebenserinnerungen aus dem 
Kreise der Romanttk,”’ published in selections by Gundelfinger ; 
Schelling’s Schépferisches Handeln, edited with an introduction 
by Emil Fuchs; Rousseau’s Ku/turideale collected by Spranger. 
The two books, last named, present an epitome of the chief doc- 
trines of Schelling and Rousseau. 

Last year, writings occasioned by Darwin’s centennial offered 
proof, even in this field, of the growth of idealism. Biological 
naturalism has lost ground both in epistemology and ethics. 
This comes clearly to view in Max Stirner’s work, Die Lehre 
Darwins in thren letzten Folgen,‘ a second edition of which was 
quickly called for. The work is to be recommended to the at- 
tention of everyone interested in philosophical and moral prob- 


1 Berlin, Hofmann and Co., pp. vi, 244. 
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lems, especially to persons vacillating between naturalism and 
idealism. It offers a rigid demonstration that a genuinely human 
ethics cannot be based on the postulates of the theory of selection, 
and that the principle of the struggle for existence can establish 
only the brute morality of might. Stirner shows with logical care 
that wherever ethical ideas are developed from naturalistic postu- 
lates, contradictions and arbitrariness are involved. And so one 
may regard this book as an indirect support of idealism. 

The essence of neo-romanticism, viewed in this connection, 
appears to me to be in a transitional stage. It is characteristic of 
romanticism, that it represents a starting point rather than a con- 
clusion. Whenever a new field of spiritual life is disclosed, or 
hidden possibilities are revealed to the astonished gaze, they are 
at first experienced as strange and alien, characteristics which 
the fancy readily converts into the notion of the romantic. The 
business of philosophers and artists, however, is not to stop 
here, or indeed to heighten artificially the charm of the unknown, 
but to translate the unconscious into terms of consciousness, and 
to clarify the obscure. Therefore, real romanticism leads of 
itself to that synthesis of idealism and realism, which is the 
essential mark of classical art and philosophy. We must, con- 
sequently, expect that neo-romanticism will become crystallized 
into more complete and noble forms, will not sink into formless 
pseudo-mysticism, but on the contrary, survive in the transforma- 
tion and clarification of the mysterious and uncomprehended. 
Joél writes in his dialogical work, Der freie Wille :' “1 see in 
classicism merely romanticism formed and comprehended, re- 
duced to determinations and thereby transcended. For roman- 
ticism lives in the undetermined, in the endless overstepping of 
boundaries, in the endless overcoming of the fixed, in endless 
flux, mutation, and variation.”” These sentences are found ina 
book, which one may regard, to a great extent, as an attempt to 
adopt the full import of romanticism, and by that very fact 
inwardly to overcome it. It is a book, rich in matter, impressive, 
almost passionate, which the distinguished thinker of Basle wrote, 
not so much as an abstract formulation of a system of philosophy, 

'Miinchen, Bruckmann, pp. xvii, 724. 
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as a personal expression of his own inner life. The mechanism of 
nature is to be understood in its mere relativity, which, far from en- 
slaving organic and conscious life, is dominated by it. Freedom 
rises above mechanical necessity, but freedom is not the highest 
word in the romantic vocabulary; on the contrary, it is subordinate 
to a still higher ethical and ideal necessity. Schelling, the phi- 
losopher of romanticism, attempted a reconciliation between free- 
dom and necessity. Goethe, the artist, who completed the transi- 
tion from romanticism to classicism, realized this reconciliation 
in his work and life. We may, therefore, expect that neo-romanti- 
cism will break away from its one-sided subjectivism and recognize 
freedom as the efflux of conformity to a higher law ; that it will 
surmount its arbitrariness in seeing and fashioning, and will rise 
above the vacillating sport of idealizing fancy to a new all- 
comprehending reality. 
Oscar Ewa.p. 


VIENNA. 
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A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Manchester College 
on the Present Situation in Philosophy. By WiLt1aM James. New 
York and London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909.— pp. vi, 405. 


In the Preface to Zhe Will to Believe (dated December, 1896) 
Professor James remarked that the validity of the ‘‘ radical empiricist ’’ 
attitude ‘‘ admits of being argued in as technical a shape as any one 
can desire, and possibly I may be spared to do later a share of that 
work. Meanwhile these essays seem to light up with a certain dra- 
matic reality the attitude itself.’’ At the close of his Gifford lectures 
(1902) he held out the same hope of a statement of the metaphysical 
argument which was there crowded out by the wealth of the psycho- 
logical material. But his later volumes have rather continued the line 
of treatment exemplified in Zhe Will to Believe, the sub-title of which 
was ‘‘ Essays in Popular Philosophy.’’ The volume on Pragmatism 
is similarly entitled ‘‘ Popular Lectures on Philosophy,’’ and the 
present series of lectures, though delivered to an academic audience, 
is also deliberately popular in style and method. ‘It is one thing to 
delve into subtleties by one’s self with pen in hand, or to study out 
abstruse points in books, but quite another thing to make a popular 
lecture out of them’’ (p. 184). Professor James seems to have a 
growing and almost morbid dread of the ‘‘academic,’’ the ‘‘ pedantic,”’ 
the ‘‘ professorial,’’ in style. Now that he has ceased to be an active 
professor, he seems to have conceived a supreme contempt for the pro- 
fessorial tribe as such. Professors, he tells us, are great in technique, 
but ‘‘ few professorial philososophers have any vision.’’ More and 
more it becomes clear that our author has found his own true méfierin 
the réle of the popular essayist in philosophy, that his writing is domi- 
nated by the essayist’s desire to interest and surprise, by the essayist’s 
concern for picturesque effect, by the essayist’s art de bien dire. The 
result is a brilliant literary effort rather than a substantial contribution 
to philosophical discussion. I have spoken of Professor James’s dread 
of the pedantic as almost morbid ; for surely the use of technical terms 
is no less necessary, and no more pedantic, in philosophy ithan in 
science. Pedantry is the unnecessary and affected use of technical 
or learned terms and phrases ; and we all do well to be on our guard 
against this. But to be always on the watch for the popular effective- 
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ness of our arguments in a philosophical discussion is a habit no less 
vicious. On its literary side, the present volume is comparatively 
free from the defects which marked the lectures on Pragmatism. The 
consciousness that he was addressing an Oxford audience seems to 
have restrained the author from the use of the colloquialisms and slang 
American phrases which disfigured that work, though he still allows 
himself to speak of ‘‘ Hume, Kant & Co.’’ (p. 250), and occasionally 
relapses into his former habit of interjecting a German phrase or term 
into the midst of an English sentence, to the confusion of the ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ audience to which the volume (if not the lectures), is addressed, 
and in any case to the sad detriment of the English style. Nor can 
I leave unmentioned the peculiarly irritating eccentricity of printing 
adjectives like ‘‘ English,’’ ‘‘ Hegelian,’’ after the French and Ger- 
man fashion, without capitals. Is not this mannerism just a little 
pedantic ’’ ? 

In the Preface to Pragmatism Professor James tells us that ‘‘ there is 
no logical connection between pragmatism, as I understand it, and. . . 
‘radical empiricism.’ The latter stands on its own feet.’’ In the 
present volume the argument for pluralism, which is identified with 
radical empiricism, is conducted, in the main, without reference to 
pragmatism, though the affinity between these two views is occasion- 
ally emphasized. We may, therefore, keep the question of pragma- 
tism out of the discussion of the nature and merits of the argument 
here offered in support of pluralism or radical empiricism. 

The question primarily discussed in this volume is rather one of 
method than one of doctrine, though, of course, the adoption of one 
or other of the alternative methods leads to the acceptance of the cor- 
responding theory or doctrine of reality. The alternative methods are 
vision ’’ and technical argumentation, and Professor James’s prefer- 
ence is distinctly for the former method or attitude. ‘‘ A man’s vision 
is the great fact about him. Who cares for Carlyle’s reasons, or 
Schopenhauer’s, or Spencer’s? A philosophy is the expression of a 
man’s intimate character, and all definitions of the universe are but 
the deliberately adopted reactions of human characters upon it’’ (p. 
20). ‘* Philosophy is more a matter of passionate vision than of logic, 
. . « logic only finding reasons for the vision afterwards’’ (p. 176). 
The true method, therefore, is that of direct and immediate experience, 
of intuition, of sympathetic self-identification with the object, of anal- 
ogy, of life, and especially of the religious life. ‘‘ For my own part, 
I have finally found myself compelled to give up the logic, fairly, 
squarely, and irrevocably. It has an imperishable use in human life, 
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but that use is not to make us theoretically acquainted with the essential 
nature of reality. . . . Reality, life, experience, concreteness, imme- 
diacy, use what word you will, exceeds our logic, overflows and surrounds 
it. . . . SoI prefer bluntly to call reality if not irrational then at least 
non-rational in its constitution, — and by reality here I mean reality 
where things Aafpen, all temporal reality without exception. I myself 
find no good warrant for even suspecting the existence of any reality of a 
higher denomination than that distributed and strung-along and flow- 
ing sort of reality which we finite beings swim in. That is the sort of 
reality given us, and that is the sort with which logic is so incommen- 
surable ’’ (pp. 212, 213). Our philosophy runs ‘‘ thick’’ or ‘‘thin’’ 
actording as we adopt the method of direct vision or that of logic and 
discursive thought. ‘All the thickness, concreteness, and individ- 
uality of experience exists in the immediate and relatively unnamed 
stages of it, to the richness of which, and to the standing inadequacy 
of our conceptions to match it, Professor Bergson so emphatically 
calls our attention’’ (p. 280). We must ‘‘ go behind the conceptual 
function altogether,’’ and ‘‘look to the more primitive flux of the 
sensational life for reality’s true shape’’ (p. 282). For the discovery 
of this method Professor James acknowledges without reservation his 
indebtedness to Bergson. ‘‘I have nowtoconfess . . . that I should 
not now be emancipated, not now subordinate logic with so very light 
a heart, or throw it out of the deeper regions of philosophy to take its 
rightful and respectable place in the world of simple human practice, 
if I had not been influenced by a comparatively young and very orig- 
inal french writer, Professor Henri Bergson. Reading his works is 
what has made me bold. . . . For our present purpose, then, the es- 
sential contribution of Bergson to philosophy is his criticism of intel- 
lectualism. In my opinion he has killed intellectualism definitively and 
without hope of recovery’’ (pp. 214, 215). ‘‘ When I read recent 
transcendentalist literature, —I must partly except mycolleague Royce! 
— I get nothing but a sort of marking of time, champing of jaws, pawing 
of the ground, and resettling into the same attitude, like a weary horse 
in a stall with an empty manger. It is but turning over the same few 
threadbare categories, bringing the same objections, and urging the 
same answers and solutions, with never a new fact or a new horizon 
coming into sight. But open Bergson, and new horizons loom on 
every page you read. It is like the breath of the morning and the 
song of birds. It tells of reality itself, instead of merely reiterating 
what dusty-minded professors have written about what other previous 
professors have thought. Nothing in Bergson is shop-worn or at 
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second hand’’ (p. 265). This is also the secret of the attraction 
which Professor James finds in Fechner, ‘‘ whose thickness is a refresh- 
ing contrast to the thin, abstract, indigent, and threadbare appear- 
ance, the starving, schoolroom aspect, which the speculations of most 
of our absolutist philosophers present’’ (p. 144). 

Such a disparaging comparison between the philosophic theory of 
Reality or experience and Reality or experience itself is, of course, by 
no means novel. The novelty of Professor James’s position lies in the 
demand that Philosophy shall match the concreteness and livingness of 
life or experience, shall reproduce reality in all its concrete ‘‘ thickness.”’ 
Such a demand seems to me to be the result of a confusion of the 
functions of philosophy and poetry or religion. Of the poet or the 
seer we demand insight, but not the reasons or grounds of this insight ; 
of the philosopher, as of the man of science, we demand not mere 
‘** vision,’’ but theory or reasoned explanation. The continuity of 
the effort of the scientific and the philosophic mind to understand or 
think out the content of reality or experience is implied in the very 
conception of philosophy. But Professor James would assimilate phi- 
losophy rather to the intuitional and emotional apprehension of poetry 
and religion than to the conceptual apprehension of science. ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy should seek this kind of living understanding of the movement 
of reality, not follow science in vainly patching together fragments of 
its dead results’’ (p. 264). It is in this connection that he really 
assumes the validity of the ‘‘ pragmatic ’’ interpretation of the function 
of science, and the ‘‘ pragmatic ’’ limitation of the significance of sci- 
entific explanation. Apart from this, mainly implicit, basis there is 
no argument in the present work for the proposed differentiation of phi- 
losophy from science, and its assimilation to the unscientific or im- 
mediate modes of apprehension which are represented as so much more 
adequate. That the author does not realize the full implications of his 
condemnation of ‘‘logic’’ and of ‘‘ intellectualism ’’ becomes clear 
when he actually asks us ‘‘ to ¢hink in non-conceptualized terms’’ 
(p. 290); when he says that ‘‘ religious experience, peculiarly so called, 
needs, in my opinion, 40 de carefully considered and interpreted by every 
one who aspires to reason out a more complete philosophy’’ (p. 307), 
and that while ‘‘ the clay matrix and the noble gem,’’ whether of re- 
ligion or of anything else, ‘‘ must first come into being unsifted,’’ yet 
‘* once extricated, the gem can be examined separately, conceptualized, 
defined, and insulated’’* (p. 316). The truth seems to be that what, 
taken in its full and literal meaning, would be a condemnation of 
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philosophy or the “‘ thinking view’’ of reality, as such, is only in- 
tended by the author as an indirect attack upon a certain system in 
philosophy, the system, namely, of ‘‘intellectualism’’ or absolute 
idealism. What he is anxious to proclaim, in this as in previous 
volumes of essays and lectures, is not the bankruptcy of philosophy, 
but the bankruptcy of this particular type of philosophical theory. 

It is unnecessary here to point out that the alternatives considered 
in these lectures, namely, monism (= intellectualism or absolute 
idealism) and pluralism (= radical empiricism), are not exhaustive. 
The monadism of Leibnitz is a pluralistic theory, but Leibnitz could 
hardly be called a radical empiricist, and there is a materialistic as 
well as an idealistic form of the monistic theory. What we are con- 
cerned with is the question of the justice or injustice of Professor 
James’s criticism of the idealistic form of the monistic theory, and 
this raises the previous question whether the theory criticised in these 
lectures is the theory of absolute idealism as held by any of its recog- 
nized expositors or, like the theory criticised in the lectures on Prag- 
matism, a fiction of Professor James’s own imagination. His repre- 
sentation of the idealistic view seems to me to be vitiated by two 
fundamental misconceptions. In the first place he represents the ab- 
solute as standing to the finite individual knower in the relation of 
subject to object. ‘‘ For monism the world is no collection, but one 
great all-inclusive fact outside of which is nothing — nothing is its 
only alternative. When the monism is idealistic, this all-enveloping 
fact is represented as an absolute mind that makes the partial facts by 
thinking them, just as we make objects in a dream by dreaming them, 
or personages in a story by imagining them. To de, on this scheme, 
is, on the part of a finite thing, to be an object for the absolute ; and 
on the part of the absolute it is to be the thinker of that assemblage 
of objects. . . . The absolute is nothing but the knowledge of those 
objects ; the objects are nothing but what the absolute knows’’ (pp. 
36, 37). ‘* The notion that the absolute is made of constituents on 
which its being depends is the rankest empiricism. The absolute as 
such has odjects, not constituents, and if the objects develop self hoods 
upon their own several accounts, those selfhoods must be set down as 
facts additional to the absolute consciousness, and not as elements 
implicated in its definition’’ (p. 123). ‘‘ Since (if we are idealists) 
nothing, whether part or whole, exists except for a witness, we pro- 
ceed to the conclusion that the unmitigated absolute as witness of the 
whole is the one sole ground of being of every partial fact, the fact 
of our own existence included.’’ It follows that ‘‘ we are constituent 
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parts of the absolute’s eternal field of consciousness.’’ But “it is im- 
possible to reconcile the peculiarities of our experience with our being 
only the absolute’s mental objects. . . . Objects of thought are not 
things fer se. They are there only for their thinker, and only as he 
thinks them. How, then, can they become severally alive on their 
own accounts and think themselves quite otherwise than as he thinks 
them? It is as if the characters in a novel were to get up from the 
pages, and walk away and transact business of their own outside of the 
author’s story’’ (pp. 192-194). Professor James gives no citations 
in support of this interpretation of absolute idealism, though the 
entire force of his criticism depends upon the accuracy of his state- 
ment of the theory. It would be impossible to find support for such 
an interpretation in the text of Hegel or of any of the more recent 
idealists, such as Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce or the late Master 
of Balliol and T. H. Green. 

A second, and no less fatal misunderstanding of the idealistic view 
is Professor James’s failure to distinguish the higher logic of the 
theory from the ‘‘ logic of identity,’’ and the resulting interpretation 
of idealistic monism as simply the opposite of pluralism, the one being 
the ‘‘ all-form ’’ and the other the ‘‘ each-form’’ of philosophy, the one 
the collective and the other the distributive view of reality ; while the 
very essence of the theory is the effort to unify the manifold, and the 
whole which it attempts to reach is far from being the mere col- 
lective unity of the parts. While the contention that the manifold of 
sensation is already a network of relations may have some relevancy 
against Green’s version of the idealistic theory, such an interpretation 
of reality is demanded by the Hegelian or Bradleyan statement of 
idealism. In many passages accordingly we find Professor James 
adopting, in spite of himself, the idealist’s fashion of speech. ‘‘ Look 
where you will, you gather only examples of the same amid the dif- 
ferent, and of different relations existing as it were in solution in the 
same thing’’ (p. 270). ‘The absolute is said to perform its feats 
by taking its other into itself. But that is exactly what is done when 
every individual morsel of the sensational stream takes up the adjacent 
morsels by coalescing with them. This is just what we mean by the 
stream’s sensible continuity. No element Here cuts itself off from 
any other element, as concepts cut themselves off from concepts. No 
part there is so small as not to be a place of conflux. No part there 
is not really ext its neighbors; which means that . . . no part 
absolutely excludes another, but that they compenetrate and are 
cohesive; . . . that whatever is real is telescoped and diffused into 
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other reals ; that, in short, every minutest thing is already its hegelian 
‘ own other,’ in the fullest sense of the term’’ (pp. 271, 272). Yet 
he objects to Monism that it ‘‘ insists that when you come down to 
reality as such, to the reality of realities, everything is present to 
everything else in one vast instantaneous co-implicated completeness 
— nothing can in any sense, functional or substantial, be really absent 
from anything else, all things interpenetrate and telescope together in 
the great total conflux’’ (p. 322). On the other hand, he contends 
that ‘‘ if the each-form be the eternal form of reality no less than it is 
the form of temporal appearance, we still have a coherent world, and 
not an incarnate incoherence, as is charged by so many absolutists, 
Our ‘ multiverse’ still makes a ‘ universe’; for every part, though it 
may not be in actual or immediate connection, is nevertheless in some 
possible or mediated connection with every other part however 
remote, through the fact that each part hangs together with its very 
next neighbors in inextricable interfusion’’ (p. 325). Professor 
James tries to differentiate this theory from that of ‘‘the rationalistic 
block-universe, entire, unmitigated, and complete’’ by the fact that, 
while each term in the series is ‘‘ one with its next neighbors,’’ ‘ yet 
the total ‘ oneness ’ never gets absolutely complete’’ (p. 327). Simi- 
larly he urges, in reply to Professor Taylor’s charge of self-contradic- 
tion, that ‘‘ what pluralists say is that a universe really connected 
loosely, after the pattern of our daily experience, is possible, and that 
for certain reasons it is the hypothesis to be preferred’’ (p. 76). 
Finally we find him admitting, in spite of all that he says about 
radical empiricism and the non-rationality of reality, that ‘‘the 
alternative of an universe absolutely rational or absolutely irrational 
is forced and strained, and that a via media exists which . . . is to 
be preferred. Some rationality certainly does characterize our uni- 
verse ; and, weighing one kind with another, we may deem that the 
incomplete kinds that appear are on the whole as acceptable as the 
through-and-through sort of rationality on which the monistic sys- 
tematizers insist’’ (p. 81). It would be a difficult task to reconcile 
these various statements, and to extricate from them either a clear 
and coherent view of idealism or a clear and coherent statement of 
pluralism. 
James SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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Valkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetse 
von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Von WiLHELM WuNDT. Zweiter 
Band, Mythus und Religion. Dritter Teil. 1909. — pp. xii, 792. 
Dritter Band, Die Kunst. Zweite, neu bearbeitete Auflage. 1908. 
—pp. x, 564. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann. 

What is here announced as the third volume, second edition, of 
Wundt’s Vilkerpsychologie consists in a revised, enlarged, and redis- 
tributed form of chapters one and two of the original second volume, 
the third, concluding part of which, appearing at about the same 
time, is dated a year later. The explanation which Wundt gives of 
this anomaly is as follows. Originally planned for three volumes, the 
work grew inordinately in the process of composition. The first vol- 
ume, treating of language, became two, called ‘ parts,’ and the sec- 
ond, treating of myths and religion, three. In particular, the discus- 
sion of imagination, and specifically of imagination in art, in the first 
part of volume two was much too long to serve merely as an intro- 
duction to the genetic psychology of myths and religion. Wundt, 
therefore, without waiting for the completion of the work, decided to 
publish the questionable material separately, calling it a second edi- 
tion of volume three with reference to a possible future edition of the 
other volumes, in which parts one and two of the first would appear 
as volumes one and two, and parts two and three of the second, — 
doubtless introduced by chapter three of the present part one, a chap- 
ter on the myth-making imagination, — as volumes four and five. The 
method of publication is amazing, but we have to take from Wundt 
what we get. It will not pass unnoticed that with the change of plan 
the three main divisions of Vé/kerpsychologie, on which some stress was 
placed at the outset, should now become four and should so appear in 
the sub-title of the work. 

Three new sections are added in the revision: one on the object of 
a genetic psychological study of art, namely, to determine the motives 
and aims of artistic production; one on the elementary phenomena 
of creative imagination, Wundt now assuming, in addition to the pro- 
cesses of Linfiihlung previously recognized, as a peculiar resultant of 
the general mental functions involved, a creative shaping of the ma- 
terial, and that not alone by the producing artist, but also by the 
esthetically appreciating spectator ; and the third, a final section on 
the unity of the musical and the plastic arts, the two groups into 
which, on Wundt’s scheme, all the arts are divided. The important 
conclusion of the whole survey is that man’s art, like his philosophy, 
is an expression of his We/tanschauung, and that therefore those the- 
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ories are false which find its essence in some abstract idea, such as the 
production of beauty, the feeling of esthetic satisfaction, or the 
awakening of a contemplative mood. One result of the appearance 
of these valuable discussions under an appropriate title in a separate 
volume may be confidently expected, — they will no longer escape the 
attention of serious students of psychological zsthetics, as they well 
might under the cover of an introduction to mythology and religion. 
The discussion of these latter topics is continued and completed in 
the other volume before us in two long chapters, the fifth and sixth, 
entitled respectively ‘‘ Nature-myths’’ and the ‘‘ Origin of Religion."’ 
A noteworthy feature of the treatment is the amount of space given to 
the study of the marchen. This topic fills over two hundred and sixty 
pages, being nearly half of the fifth chapter and a third of the volume. 
The reasons assigned for this distribution of the material are the com- 
parative neglect of the marchen by mythologists, the tendency being 
to treat it as a pendant to the heroic saga, and Wundt’s view of its 
importance as containing the most primitive form of myth; on the 
other hand, the special forms of religion are so dependent on historical 
and cultural conditions, while the motives to its development are in 
general so uniform, that the treatment here could be comparatively 
brief. Characteristically throughout, at various points in the discus- 
sion, Wundt takes occasion to combat those mythological interpreta- 
tions which start from some higher level or from an artificial system. 
Thus he rejects the view which, first assuming an original nature-sig- 
nificance of some hero, god or myth, proceeds thence to picture the 
particular features contained in the mythological tradition, and even 
more emphatically does he reject the now commoner view which finds 
the origin of all or most myths in one or more of the heavenly 
phenomena (sun-, moon- and astral-theories). And although admit- 
ting degeneration in details, he has, of course, no sympathy with a 
general degeneration-hypothesis. Systems of myths grew naturally, — 
and he seeks to show how, — out of combinations of separate myths 
and the lower forms preceded the higher. The earliest were simple 
fairy-tales, a species of narrative fiction as primitive as the song and 
the dance, and their content was not celestial, but the fortunes of 
human life. The simplest marchen are pure tales of adventure. 
Along with the marchen Wundt reckons as forms of the develop- 
ment the saga and the legend, distinguished as follows. The mirchen 
is characterized by the absence of any definite relations to time and 
place and by a purely imaginary connection of events determined by 
the emotions. Its casuality is magical. The saga is of events related 
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to place and time and, on occasion, to historical personalities; its 
phenomena are those of real life, though for the most part wonderful, 
and the hero himself possesses only the common human qualities, 
though in a degree surpassing the natural limits of human capacity. 
The legend is a sub-species of the saga. Originally applied to the 
stories of the Christian martyrs, the name is extended to that impor- 
tant class of sagas in which the hero is the object of a cultus, either 
as an ancestor or as a whilom benefactor. The comic legend is an eas- 
ily explicable parallel to the burlesque pantomime in savage dances, 
to the satyr plays of the Greek drama, or to the humorous episodes in 
the medizval passion plays. A peculiar position is occupied in this 
scheme by the sagas of the gods. They cease to be real sagas so far 
as they return to the magical notions of the marchen and to an eleva- 
tion beyond space and time. This is especially the case when they 
lose connection with the sagas of heroes. Hence the view that theo- 
logical myths form a class by themselves. Wundt’s own view is that 
they are either marchen or sagas or a mixture of both. There is no 
single myth, he holds, which does not belong to one or the other of 
the forms mentioned. From them arise first mixed forms and then 
deliberate poetic fictions. 

The miarchen begins by containing as its principal part matter that 
is believed, but ends as free poetic fiction. All manner of combina- 
tions intervene. This suggests the difficult problem of distinguishing 
the element of accredited myth from that of conscious poetry. The 
problem cannot be solved by examining the fusion of the two in the 
developed mythologies, but only by comparison of many products of 
related origin exhibiting similar motives, now in simpler form and 
now in the modified combination. Wundt finds the distinguishing 
mark of poetic creation in the unity of the thought; the mythical 
elements, arising from the general conditions of a community, are the 
particular ideas of the myth-making imagination which furnish its sub- 
strate. But this affords no criterion of belief, for the very stability of 
form given by the poetic elaboration may often fit the tale for general 
acceptance. The peculiar mixed forms produced in the transition 
from the pure mirchen-myth to the pure marchen-fiction bring more 
specific marks of distinction. Wundt names the lie-marchen, where 
the story is a regular ‘whopper,’ pushing the adventures and the 
magical element to the point of the grotesque, the allied jest-marchen 
with its drollery and humor, and the biological mirchen which, in 
giving an account, however absurd, of the origin of animal shapes and 
characters, is the earliest form of explanatory marchen-fiction. These 
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forms all contain manifest traces of arbitrary invention. But the 
boundaries are fluent, and the same tale may be believed by one class 
in the community and treated as fiction by another. The genuine 
marchen-myth is, in Wundt’s view, the immediately believed reality. 
The sun setting or in eclipse is really seen as devoured by a dark 
monster ; the Indian boy really made a treaty with the buffaloes pro- 
viding for their capture; etc. Such tales are not an interpretation of 
reality, but the accredited reality itself. On the other hand, the 
great cosmogonic myths show the influence of reflection and are the 
beginnings of a philosophy of nature. 

It is no part of the purpose of this review to follow Wundt beyond 
these general indications of principles into the details of his elabo- 
rately divided and subdivided exposition. We note in that the same 
masterly command of an astounding mass of encyclopedic informa- 
tion, the same power of vigorous and subtle analysis, the same balance, 
confidence, and maturity of judgment that we have observed in the 
previous volumes, and a still greater fulness of concrete illustration. 
This last we owe, no doubt, in part at least, to his daughter, his 
**treue Gefahrtin im Urwald der Mythen und Marchen,’’ to whom 
the volume is dedicated. Only an expert mythologist, and he only 
if possessing something of Wundt’s psychological equipment, can 
properly estimate the value of the explanations advanced in particular 
cases. A remark, however, may be permitted a layman regarding the 
general arrangement. Wundt apparently distinguishes between myth- 
ical ideas and myths proper, the narratives in which the ideas are em- 
bodied. The distinction is a practical one so far as other than myth- 
ical elements may enter into a mythically colored content, though, 
psychologically, it is doubtful if definite ideas exist apart from judg- 
ments which are the elements of the tale. But Wundt seems to regard 
all myths, as distinct from elements, as nature-myths. Thus apart 
from the introduction, which treats in three chapters of the imagina- 
tion, and from the final chapter, which treats of the origin of religion, 
we have in the entire work but two chapters, one of which is entitled 
** Die Seelenvorstellungen,’’ the other ‘‘ Der Naturmythus,’’ and it is 
in the latter that we find the division of all myths into marchen, sagas, 
and legends. We might be tempted in spite of this to suppose a more 
general division into soul-myths and nature-myths, but the difference 
in Wundt’s designation is significant. Moreover, when we come to 
the chapter on nature-myths, we find that it treats, not only of what 
we are ordinarily accustomed to call nature-myths, but also of culture- 
myths, heroic sagas, etc., the origin of which from a mythical apper- 
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ception of the objects of external nature Wundt himself repudiates. 
Indeed, the very earliest form of the mirchen, on his theory, is the 
Glicksmarchen, the central interest in which lies not in ‘ nature,’ but 
in the fortunes of men. This too is the central interest in the con- 
ceptions of the future life, treated in the last division of this chapter. 
It is difficult, therefore, to understand precisely what Wundt means 
by a nature-myth. The term as he uses it seems either too broad to 
be definite, or too narrow to embrace all that he has included under it. 

We pass to a brief account of his theory of religion. The central 
fact for a correct judgment here, he holds, is the cultus. The cultus 
is defined in general as consisting in acts directed to the attaining of 
any sort of goods by the help of superhuman agencies. In this broad 
sense it need not be religious. Three further motives enter into the 
development of the religious cultus: it involves a narrower or wider 
bond of social union, it comprehends in its object the most general 
needs aroused by beginning civilization, and it refers its acts toa 
supersensible world. The answer to the question whether religion is 
a phenomenon to be met with in all stages of human life depends on 
the interpretation of the term ‘religion.’ If the presence of a cultus 
is sufficient, then there is no tribe without a religion ; but if more 
than magical rites and the worship of demons is required, if the above 
three conditions are to be met in any high sense, then the dissemi- 
nation of religion must be regarded as limited both in time and in place. 
The germs are present everywhere, developed religions are found only 
under the conditions of a higher material and spiritual civilization. The 
most important transition is made in the development of the vegeta- 
tion-cults, assimilating new objects of cultural interest and advancing 
from the cult of demons to the worship of the gods. Psychologically 
religion is defined by Wundt, who considers feelings of dependence, 
of happiness, etc., as only partial motives of the religious attitude, as 
‘the feeling of the attachment (Zugehdrigkeit) of man and of the 
world about him to a supersensible world in which he conceives as 
realized the ideals that appear to him as the highest ends of human 
striving.’’ As the original sensuous ideals are transformed into ethical 
ideals, the latter shape themselves into ethical norms of life. Morality 
thus, though having its independent roots in the sensible affections 
which move will and action, is a product of religion, and religion, 
though having its roots in the metaphysical soil of a gradually de- 
veloping idea of the supersensible, is no less a product of morality. 
It is essentially a metaphysical-ethical creation. Wundt, however, 
never allows us to lose sight of its mythical origin or of the continued 
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presence of its lower motives in its higher and highest forms. Myth 
forms an indispensable requisite in all actual religions. Christianity is 
noexception. In the recorded life of Jesus, as distinct from the sayings, 
there is very little that is not mythical, nothing, Wundt says, but a 
few episodes of the passion, and the ‘ legend of Jesus’ is paralleled 
here with that of Mithras and Buddha. Nor is historical Christianity 
a form of pure monotheism ; that, Wundt holds, no historical religion 
has attained, but only philosophy. So far as the great masses of the 
people are concerned, religion goes no farther than to distinguish one 
God as primus inter pares, or as over against a series of lower, sub- 
ordinate divinities called angels, demons, and the like. Either view 
is for him a form of polytheism. It seems to be a peculiarity of 
Christianity to exhibit in a remarkable degree the motives and 
process of the whole development of religion. In the variety of its 
forms it is less a single religion than an encyclopedia of all religions. 
Nor is it likely that there will ever be one, uniform religion ; this 
ideal seems forbidden by the increasing manifoldness of the goods of 
civilization and the increasing differentiation of human personality. 
So far Wundt reports what he finds as a clear-headed observer, and 
there may be some difference of opinion as to whether he fully and 
accurately reports the facts. In the final paragraph he undertakes to 
point the goal to Protestant Christianity, the goal of a free church 
bound by no creed. And here, whatever one may think of his views 
in other respects, he strikes a note to which every conscientious man 
will respond when he says that ‘‘ an untruth can least of all transform 
itself into truth by investing its expression with a certain solemnity.’’ 

There is some reason to complain of the length of this work, which 
is not wanting in repetitions, although the present volume certainly 
is replete with matter and interest. A certain massiveness of impres- 
sion is given by the bulk, but physically the handling of a volume of 
this size is painful. Wundt’s sentences are usually pretty long, but 
they are also, as a rule, clear. But when he invites the reader to fol- 
low him through paragraphs of three and four unbroken pages, which 
is not uncommon, and in one case (pp. 277-283) of five and a half 
pages, he makes a demand on the attention which only the most reso- 
lute can meet and which no one ought to be expected to meet. The 
work might have been condensed: we record this conviction ; but we 
more gladly record also our appreciation of it as probably the most 
splendid and not the least valuable of the many contributions made by 
its distinguished author to the science and thought of our time. 

H. N. GARDINER. 
COLLEGE. 
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A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By J. CLARK Murray, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Philosophy, McGill University. Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribner’s Sons. — pp. xiv, 328. 


By Christian ethics the author means a science “ starting from the 
ethical ideal embodied in Christ and working out from that a code of 
morality for the practical guidance of Christian life’’ (p. 7). It 
differs from moral philosophy in general by taking that ideal as some- 
thing granted to begin with, whereas moral philosophy must discover 
the ideal by the ordinary methods of philosophical inquiry. But 
Christian ethics tends to an assimilation with moral philosophy. We 
have no authoritative exposition of the Christian ideal in such a form 
as science demands. Christ did not teach a scientific theory, his 
method is not that of the scientific expositor. Hence his conception 
of the general principle has to be gathered from a collation of a variety 
of statements, and gathered by the same methods of research that are 
employed in moral philosophy (p. 10). Moral philosophy also tends 
to an assimilation with Christian ethics, that is, there is a remarkable 
general tendency towards a solution of the problem of ethics which is 
in essential harmony with the Christian ideal (p. 11). Moreover, the 
application of the supreme ethical principle to practical life must be 
conducted on the same method in every region of inquiry, and here 
the method of Christian ethics must be substantially identical with 
that of moral philosophy. This method is the rational method, the 
method imposed upon all work of reason by the essential nature of 
reason itself. This, of course, includes the use of the historical 
method. The Christian moralist may often find guidance in solving 
the ethical problems of his own day by studying the moral history of 
the past from which these problems have been evolved (p. 15). There 
is also a relation between Christian ethics and dogmatics. An abso- 
lutely creedless morality would imply that there might be an activity 
of mind which was volitional or emotional without being intellectual 
at all; it is sheer intellectual confusion to talk of a creedless morality. 
Every moral action is an intelligent action, it flows from the intelligent 
assent of the agent to some principle he believes to be good. It im- 
plies therefore faith in that principle, and the grandeur of moral action 
must in general be in direct proportion to the intensity of faith in the 
articles of the creed (p. 17). The dogmas of Christian faith, like the 
theories of other sciences, find their vindication in practical tests. If 
a genuine Christian life can be shown to be impossible except by faith 
in certain dogmas, the fact should be taken as a more triumphant vin- 
dication of these than could be achieved by the most ingenious specu- 
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lative dialectic (p. 20). Any theory therefore which is beyond the 
reach of such tests, which does not admit of being verified by experi- 
ment or observation, may continue to furnish gratification to idle 
curiosity but does not become part of the scientific faith of the world 
(p. 21). 

Professor Murray divides his book into four parts. Part I is taken 
up with an inquiry into the general principle or ideal of Christian 
morality, discussing the Christian ideal in the abstract, the evolution 
of the Christian ideal from the Greek and Hebrew ideal, and the moral 
ideal revealed in the New Testament (pp. 23-114). Part II views 
this ideal in its subjective aspect, as personal culture, 7. ¢., as a spirit- 
ual influence evolving the various virtues which together constitute the 
Christian character (pp. 115-226). It studies the natural state of 
man in regard to morality (original sin, etc.), the beginnings of the 
Christian life (sin, repentance or conversion, atonement), and the 
Christian character. Part III treats of this ideal in its objective or 
social aspect, that is, as an external standard from which may be deduced 
the rules of conduct which together form a code of Christian duty 
(pp. 227-289). It discusses the essential forms of society, the fam- 
ily, the state, and the church, their functions and the duties of the in- 
dividual with respect to them. Part IV deals with the methods of 
moral culture, that is, the ways of forming virtuous habits (pp. 290- 
320). 

The principle of Christian morality is found in love. ‘‘ Christian 
morality consists in loving our fellow-men as we love ourselves, such 
love being a rational habit of life, which is revealed in Christ as the 
realization of God's will with regard to man, and therefore of man’s 
love to God’’ (p. 27). As Professor Murray well sets forth, this is 
not to be interpreted in a one-sided social sense ; in reality virtue is 
neither exclusively social nor exclusively personal. It is personal in 
one aspect, social in another. The will to do any real good to an- 
other can never come into irreconcilable conflict with the will to do 
real good to oneself (pp. 29-31). The evolution of moral life through 
the history of man has been all along a movement towards this princi- 
ple, as is shown in a special chapter (pp. 40-89). Professor Mur- 
ray’s general conclusions on this point are in agreement with the 
modern investigations of the evolution of morals. There is, however, 
a tendency to read too much of the developed Christian spirit, as we 
conceive it now, into Hebrew life, that is, to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ too 
broadly. It is not to be denied that humanitarian impulses were at 
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work and grew stronger among the Jews, and it is true too that the 
prophets developed a purer conception than the people at large, but 
after all the Hebrew ideal was less universalistic in spirit than even 
the primitive Christian ideal. The passages quoted by Professor Mur- 
ray himself (pp. 96 ff.) show that hatred of enemies ‘‘ was sometimes 
represented even by the prophets as if it were an obligation imposed 
by the God of Israel’’ ; and many more could be given to show the 
intense nationalism of the Jews. This nationalism also expressed 
itself in their conception of God, and although the notion was puri- 
fied and extended in the course of history, it did not emphasize the 
universalistic and sympathetic element which characterizes the teaching 
of Jesus. 

There will also be difference of opinion as to the teachings of Jesus 
himself as presented in Chapter III. It is not easy to comprehend 
into a unified philosophical system the various sayings of Jesus, as 
Professor Murray himself is fully aware ; and different interpretations 
can be and have been offered. According to some, the founder of 
Chrisitianity preached asceticism and world-denial, according to 
others, he was not opposed to the proper enjoyment of the good things 
of this world. According to some, his mission was limited to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, according to others, he commissioned his 
apostles to go and make disciples in all thenations. Passages may be 
quoted in favor of any one of these views. Professor Murray seeks 
to bring harmony into the seemingly inconsistent statements by read- 
ing them in the light of the fundamental principle, a method of 
procedure which cannot fail to appeal to the philosophic mind, but 
which is not without its dangers. In this way the attitude of Jesus 
towards the so-called intellectual and practical virtues, towards wis- 
dom, courage, temperance, justice, wealth, marriage, and the state, is 
conceived not after the manner of primitive Christianity, but in 
agreement with modern Christian ideals. And in this way too 
the teachings of modern Christianity are brought into harmony with 
the teachings of modern ethics. Thus, for example, Christian ethics 
is neither an exclusive egoism nor an exclusive altruism. Christ’s 
conception recognizes the real worth of the individual, hence the 
supreme end of existence sometimes takes an intensely egoistic form: 
it is the single moral life, the individual soul, that is of supreme 
worth in the universe. The worth of other things is trivial compared 
with the worth of an intelligent soul (pp. 115 ff.). But in the 
light of the infinite worth of the soul egoism is transformed, it comes 
to be identical with altruism, the egoistic end can be found only in 
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the altruistic. The saving of the soul is achieved only by its emanci- 
pation from the corrupting effects of sin, by cultivating all the virtues, 
altruistic and egoistic alike (pp. 130 ff.). 

Modern ethical theory may use somewhat different language from 
this but its meaning will be much the same. If the principle under- 
lying Christian morality harmonizes with the principle underlying 
morality in general, there “can be no essential difference between the 
results of Christian ethics and those of secular ethics. And there is 
no reason why the ideal expressed in the moral teachings of Chris- 
tianity should be something absolutely unique, if Christian morality is 
one of the stages in the evolution of morality, as Professor Murray 
properly conceives it. The book is a sensible presentation of the sub- 
ject. It is well written and well arranged, and will be of great ser- 
vice to the student and general reader desiring an introduction to the 


study of Christian ethics. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of Gassendi. By G. S. Brerr, London, Mac- 

millan and Co., 1908. — pp. xiv, 310. 

To most students of philosophy Gassendi’s name stands for little 
more than opposition to Descartes and advocacy of a materialism of 
the Epicurean type. According to Professor Brett this involves at 
once a lack of proper appreciation of Gassendi’s value and a misin- 
terpretation of his system. Zhe Philosophy of Gassendi is intended to 
rectify both these errors, and since both alike have their source in 
ignorance of Gassendi’s teachings, the greater part of the book is 
devoted to a summary of the latter. After an introduction contain- 
ing a history of the line of philosophic thought which terminates in 
Gassendi, the exposition proper begins with an account of Gassendi’s 
Logic. Here the general standpoint is found to be atomistic, inas- 
much as truth and knowledge are regarded as made up of indivisible 
parts. Gassendi follows Epicurus as to his main outline, but by no 
means slavishly, and with the addition of elements essentially Aris- 
totelian. He shows here as elsewhere his characteristic breadth of 
view, boundless learning, and the healthy common sense which refuses 
to sacrifice facts in the interests of a theoretical unity, no matter how 
desirable in itself the latter may be ; but his most important doctrines 
are to be sought under the heading of Physics. 

A preliminary distinction is that between Nature and God. Nature 
has both a passive and an active aspect, but the latter is no less dis- 
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tinct from God than the former. Space and time are defined as 
quantitative realities independent of matter. The discussion of them 
as such is described as most ‘‘ subtle and involved,’’ and its incon- 
sistencies are traced to a confusion between space and time as they are 
in themselves and as they are in experience. Gassendi constantly 
shows a rationalistic tendency and just as constantly refuses to follow 
where it would lead him. His account of his materialistic principle 
is more consistent. Since the ultimate matter must be really ultimate 
and also capable of explaining the solidity of bodies, it must have 
unity and divisibility on the one hand and physical reality on the 
other. Gassendi cleverly traces the history of human thought in such 
a manner as to make atomism appear as the simplest and best solution 
of a problem, the earlier answers to which were less satisfactory and 
more complex. In his description of the properties of the atom he 
follows Epicurus, but he denies that it is eternal or unproduced. By 
making it dependent upon God for its creation, but preserving its 
independence in action, he safeguards the interests of both science and 
theology. A crucial point in the system is the explanation of quali- 
ties as due to various combinations of atoms that differ only in magni- 
tude, figure, and weight, and in the order and position of their arrange- 
ment. Somehow or other the qualitative distinctions known through 
the senses are correlated with these simple properties, but no attempt 
is made to reduce the one to terms of the other. 

In his treatment of animate nature, Gassendi, true to philosophical 
tradition, distinguishes between the Anima and the Animus, and assigns 
the different aspects of consciousness to one or the other, as if they 
were entirely different entities. Sensation and perception belong to 
the Anima, and are treated from the mechanical standpoint. Imagina- 
tion or phantasy is a function of the Animus, and is dependent upon 
the condition of the brain, which has been modified by preceding 
sensations. ‘‘ The direct material of thought is purely symbolic of 
the external reality ; only the disposition of the brain itself remains 
to testify to the action of an object on the senses, and all the substan- 
tial nature of things is reduced to a mode of motion of the brain- 
substance, out of which we may build again an unsubstantial pageant 
of reflection’’ (pp. 133-134). Wax asa simile is expressly rejected, 
and the whole treatment is a remarkable anticipation of later work in 
psychology. 

The mind or intellect cannot be explained in the same manner as 
phantasy. It must be viewed as a distinct entity, requiring a new 
creation to account for its origin, otherwise its immortality could not 
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be established. Yet it is united with the body; and, as Gassendi is 
acute enough to see, the very fact of their union proves the two ele- 
ments to be not wholly antagonistic. He insists that they must be 
regarded as adapted to each other ; yet since the terms used represent 
absolute differences, mind and body are continually appearing under 
the guise of distinct realities. 

The task of discovering Gassendi’s views on ethics is described as 
one of considerable difficulty, not only on account of the enormous 
mass of quotations and the frequent repetitions, but also because of the 
obscurity caused by the double purpose of defending and modifying 
the doctrines of Epicurus. Gassendi pronounces the end of life to be 
pleasure, yet the pleasure must be that which would seem preferable to 
the good man, something that can be called moral apart from its 
pleasure-giving qualities. Brett considers this description of the 
summum bonum as a good apology for Epicurus but as a weakness on 
the part of Gassendi. ‘‘ Mere transference of an ideal from one age 
to another must necessarily be weak and shallow: it implies an abstract 
attitude of mind refusing to face the new conditions and new problems 
that time unfolds’’ (p. 194). The principle is undoubtedly sound, 
though there might be a difference of opinion as to whether Gassendi’s 
procedure may properly be called the ‘‘ mere transference of an ideal 
from one age to another’’ ; but however this may be, if the criticism 
is applicable to his ethics, is it not equally so to his physics? Is not 
his method the same in both cases? It is true that the results reached 
are not of like value, but the advantages of his physical doctrines are 
chiefly due to his master, while his own modifications, apparently intro- 
duced with a view to reconciling atomism with Christianity, are less 
consistent with the original body of teachings than are the changes 
made in the Epicurean ethics. 

The treatment of the virtues offers nothing especially distinctive, 
but seems to be equally prolix and edifying. Brett argues at some 
length against the contention of Thomas (Za Philosophie de Gas- 
sendi ) that Gassendi arrives at an idea of universal law comparable 
to that of Kant, and succeeds in showing that Gassendi’s universality 
is of the strictly legal type, and that his ethics never oversteps the 
bounds of the ideal set by prudence. With regard to the nature and 
attributes of God he is in direct opposition to Epicurus. He treats 
the question as one of causality and regards God as the first cause, as 
the creator of the atoms. The metaphysical presuppositions of his 
system justify him in doing so, and the assumption of the existence of 
God is not to be considered as a mere arbitrary appendage to his 
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philosophy, added for the sake of conformity to Church doctrines, but 
as an integral part of the system. 

In spite of the closeness with which Brett holds himself to the 
matter in hand in his summary, and his evident intention to separate, 
so far as may be, exposition from evaluation, the reader comes to the last 
part of the book with his mind pretty well made up as to his author’s 
opinion of Gassendi. The final discussion serves, however, to clarify 
and systematize these general impressions, and also supplies us with a 
comparison between this and other modern forms of atomism. In 
the revival of ancient, especially pre-Aristotelian systems that marked 
the beginning of modern philosophy, Gassendi was the first to attempt 
a systematic reconstruction of atomism. He did so, however, ata 
time when subjectivism was rapidly gaining ground, and thus the very 
objectivity of his thinking was a cause of the neglect accorded to him, 
a neglect which was increased by the opprobrium attached to the name 
of Epicurus. Yet his writings are not so alien to us to-day as we 
might expect to find them, and Gassendi may with justice be compared 
to Herbert Spencer. Each tried to write the synthetic philosophy of 
his age ; and their likenesses and their differences show how much has 
been done since Gassendi’s time and also how many problems re- 
main the same. To call the system produced by Gassendi material- 
ism, as Ueberweg and Lange do, is to overlook some of its essential 
characteristics, or else to use the term materialism in another than the 
accepted sense. Since Gassendi does not make mind a function of 
matter, he cannot properly be designated a materialist. Neither is he 
an idealist, either of the Cartesian or of the transcendental type. 
His combination of the atomistic theory of the world with a non- 
materialistic view of the mind may best be termed an empirical real- 
ism, which means that ‘‘ our ground is experience, and our world is 
real in the anti-idealistic sense that it is not made by mind’’ (p. 256). 

The principle employed in the working out of this philosophy is 
that of an ascending series of complexities. ‘‘ The unit is the atom ; 
things are complexes of atoms ; and each degree of complexity has 
its own peculiar attributes’’ (/oc. cit.). Besides the atomic scale we 
have, as irreducible realities, time and space, the mind and God. In 
a certain sense this is a pluralism, yet the collection of irreducibles 
must be regarded asa unity, just because it holds together and as a 
matter of fact is one, as soon as the philosopher ceases to meddle with 
it. That such a position is crude is apparent, that it is not merely so 
becomes clear from the treatment accorded by Gassendi to motion, 
the categories, and the relation of quality to quantity. In passing 
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upward in the scale of being we find constant breaks, which must be 
recognized ; and the disparity between matter and mind is only an 
extreme case of differences everywhere present. Gassendi does not 
attempt to compromise between mind and matter ; and, while empha- 
sizing the value of the mechanical view, he sees its limitations, and 
recognizes the existence of quality as well as quantity. Yet his 
philosophy cannot escape the vices attached to its good points, and 
the very fact that mind and matter remain equally objective makes a 
final unity impossible. 

The concluding chapter is largely concerned with a comparison of 
Gassendi with Leibniz and Lotze, and does not contribute much to an 
understanding of Gassendi himself. In fact I think the book would be 
improved by omitting the final chapter, which weakens the impression 
left by the preceding ones. With this exception it would be difficult to 
find fault with the book. It is a well-written account of a philosophy 
of which we have hitherto known but little, and displays an admirable 
union of enthusiastic interest and temperate judgment. When the 
author differs from other critics of Gassendi, he in most cases succeeds 
in proving his side of the question at issue. He is disposed perhaps 
to credit Gassendi with rather more originality than is his due, and 
possibly to overestimate his importance as an independent thinker. 
Lange’s view of him as a materialist who out of regard for theology 
admitted inconsistent elements into his system, is not altogether with- 
out foundation, though I think Brett has succeeded in disproving this 
in Lange’s extreme form. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we 
regard the term materialism as less applicable to Gassendi’s philosophy 
than Lange supposed but asa more adequate description of it than 
Brett is inclined to admit. 

G. N. Dotson. 
WeLts COLLEGE. 
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Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie und seine Uberwindung. Zweiter 
Band. Von Raovut RICHTER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buch- 
handlung, 1908. — pp. 584. 

The first volume of this very valuable work was devoted to the exami- 
nation and criticism of the ancient schools of scepticism ; that now before 
us continues such examination and criticism up to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. While we have to thank Professor Richter for an ex- 
tremely thoughtful, acute, and thorough exposition of sceptical philosophy 
from Pyrrho to Nietzsche, our debt is materially increased by the fact that 
he has not confined himself to explanation and criticism, but has, inciden- 
tally yet with considerable fullness, contributed to the foundations of a 
sound epistemological theory. The breadth, sanity, and vigor of the au- 
thor’s thought make the constructive parts of his book a valuable addition 
to current philosophical discussion, and fully justify his use of Schiller’s 
words as the motto of his treatise : 


** Fiir dem Ernst, den keine Miihe bleichet, 
Rauscht der Wahrheit tief versteckter Born.’’ 


According to the classification here adopted, scepticism may have three 
forms according as it is, or is not, ‘‘total,’’ and is, or is not, ‘‘ radical.’’ 
Total scepticism denies the possibility of absolute knowledge of either sen- 
sible or supersensible objects ; radical scepticism does not recognize any 
degree of knowledge. Hence scepticism which is both ‘‘total’’ and 
‘*radical’’ denies the existence of knowledge of any degree of validity in 
any sphere ; that which is ‘‘total’’ but not “‘ radical *’ recognizes only rela- 
tive or imperfect knowledge in any sphere ; while scepticism which is 
‘‘radical’’ but not ‘‘total’’ is of two kinds as it denies the possibility of 
any knowledge to the supersensible or to the sensible world. Although 
the volume before us is by no means short, it is with regret that we find at 
its close only a brief chapter given to the scepticism which is not ‘‘total,”’ 
in place of the fuller treatment which the author originally planned, his 
discussion of Kant and of Pascal, who are taken as types of the scepti- 
cism of the supersensible and of the sensible worlds respectively, being too 
brief to be satisfactory, while other partial sceptics deserved, and would have 
repaid, an analysis of their views. 

It is impossible in a limited space to do more than draw attention to 
those parts of Professor Richter’s treatise which seem to the present 
writer the most interesting and noteworthy. Of considerable value is his 
account of Montaigne’s place in the development of sceptical thought. 
Montaigne’s philosophy indeed cannot be rigorously systematized ; in form 
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and spirit it is defiant of such a process, but it can be analyzed and valued, 
and this is here done with subtlety and good sense. Especially keen is 
the criticism of Montaigne’s rejection of the validity of ethical judgments, 
And yet it might be questioned, by one who should lay stress less on 
the language of the Zssays than on the personality which they reveal, 
whether Montaigne can rightly be classified at all as a ‘‘total’’ sceptic, 
His enjoyment of his own doubts is so obvious that one may be pardoned 
for the suspicion that he voluntarily extended the circle of his professed 
unbelief. 

There is nothing better in the volume before us than the chapters de- 
voted to the exposition and criticism of David Hume's scepticism. The 
commentary on the great Scotsman’s epistemology will be most helpful 
to the student, being both clear and thorough. The criticism is more pro- 
found, and at the same time more fair-minded, than that of Green ; there is 
throughout an adequate appreciation of the essential soundness of much of 
Hume's thought, and of the great worth of his contribution to the progress 
of modern philosophy. Incidentally, Professor Richter has much to say in 
this connection in regard to the questions underlying the present-day con- 
troversies of pragmatists and antipragmatists which will repay the reader. 
If, however, the discussion of Hume's sceptical position is the most intrin- 
sically valuable part of the work, that dealing with Nietzsche is perhaps 
of most timely interest. Though a considerable mass of explanatory and 
critical literature has now gathered around this latest of the sceptics, there 
is still a good deal of vagueness in the mind of the intelligent public in re- 
gard to the elements of real worth in his thinking. The dazzling brilliance 
of his gospel of revolt, and the fragmentary form of its presentation, render 
his philosophy almost impervious to the kind of assault usually directed 
against philosophical systems. The criticism here is none the less clear- 
sighted that it is tempered by a sympathetic recognition of the originality 
and power of Nietzsche's genius. The author rightly refuses to lay much 
stress upon the incidental contradictions and inconsistencies that can so 
easily be exposed by any student of his works ; it is not by isolated expres- 
sions, but by the general tenor of his thought at its more advanced stage, 
that he must be judged. It is, however, requisite to lay bare that which is 
essentially irrational in the method, and self-contradictory in the content of 
his nihilistic epistemology ; and this is here done with considerable force. 
When Nietzsche's scepticism reaches the point of attempting to prove the 
worthlessness of all reasoning processes, the critical summing up of Pro- 
fessor Richter seems inevitable and unanswerable. ‘‘ Mit untauglichen 
Mitteln die Untauglichkeit der Mittel tauglich zu beweisen, — das ist ein 
unhaltbares Verfahren, eine contradictio in adjecto und petitio principii, 
ein Vorgehen im Zirkel, aus dem es schlechterdings keinen Ausweg gibt."’ 
In his concluding section Professor Richter touches briefly on the relation 
between scepticism and dogmatism, regarding both as being but partial and 
temporary stages in the progress of thought, which a profounder insight 
into thought itself will absorb and harmonize. E. RITCHIE. 
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Lectures on Humanism, with Special Reference to its Bearings on Sociology, 
By J. S. MACKENzIE. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 243. 

This book, which is the outcome of the lectures delivered by the author 
at Manchester College in 1906, as the Dunklin lecturer of Sociology, is a 
popular presentation of the fundamental principles of teleological idealism 
in their bearings on important spheres of human thought and action. 
Professor Mackenzie does not hope to be able to accomplish more in this 
series of lectures than to awaken reflection and suggest directions in which 
further light may be sought. I think that this hope is fully realized, and 
that the little volume performs even more than it modestly promises. It 
will prove of service to the general student seeking to acquire a general 
philosophic insight into things, and it cannot fail to give the specialist who 
may read it a wider outlook upon his field. The writer's sane and im- 
partial judgment, his clearness of thought and expression, his broad 
scholarship, and his fine ethical spirit particularly qualify him for the task 
he has set himself, and make him a fit interpreter to the larger public of 
the significance of philosophy for life. 

By humanism Professor Mackenzie understands, not the recent theories 
that have been put forth under that name in England, but ‘‘ the attitude 
which seeks the key to the world in the life of man, or, at any rate, the 
key to man’s life within himself’’ (p. 14). It is the attitude which tries 
to interpret man in his own light and the universe in the light of man, and 
is used in antithesis to naturalism, which seeks to interpret the material 
universe in its own light and man in the light of the material universe. 
Humanism emphasizes such conceptions as thought, purpose, quality, and 
value in studying the higher aspects of life ; naturalism attempts to under- 
stand the world by reference to matter and motion and other cognate con- 
ceptions. After making clear the humanistic position and showing its 
significance in human thought (Lecture I), Professor Mackenzie traces its 
development through the history of philosophy (Lecture II), and then 
points out its philosophical implications (Lecture III). In Lectures IV, V, 
VI, and VII, the sociological bearings of the humanistic attitude are 
brought out, that is, its fundamental conceptions are applied in the field 
of politics, economics, education, and religion. Lecture VIII is devoted 
to a critical examination of the limitations of humanism. In a concluding 
lecture, the ultimate implications of the position are more fully set forth 
and some of its difficulties removed. Fundamental concepts like quality, 
teleology, causation, time, good and evil, are discussed briefly, but suf- 
ficiently at least to give the reader an idea of the author's metaphysical 
point of view. The universe is conceived by him as an ethical unity, in 
which the most excellent forms of life are developed through a continuous 
process. This reality has to be thought of asa many in one, having as 
its material basis a finite material system bound together by unity of 
system and persistence of motion throughout the whole of its incessant 
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changes. ‘‘ Within this material system various qualitative differences 
emerge. There grows up, in particular, by gradual development, the 
vast series of living forms, with man at their head, in whom first the uni- 
verse comes to consciousness of itself; and it is in the more and more 
perfect working out of this life, so far as we can see, that the ultimate 
meaning of the universe is displayed"’ (pp. 229f.). We cannot explain 
the spiritual life of man by any of the lower and less comprehensive facts 
around it, it must be explained from within. Our universe must some- 
how be an intelligible system, and some form of humanism is the only 
way of making it intelligible to ourselves. And though our philosophical 
system will probably always be of a somewhat tentative character, yet we 
need not despair of seeing it sufficiently completed to become a guide, 
a power, and an inspiration in our lives. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Religion, critique et philosophie positive chez Pierre Bayle. Par JEAN 

Detvotve. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. 446. 

We have here the most comprehensive and thorough study of the work 
of Pierre Bayle that has thus far appeared. In the opinion of Dr. Delvolve, 
Bayle was one of the most celebrated, and yet least understood, of the phi- 
losophers of the seventeenth century. Not one of his contemporaries pen- 
etrated the depth of his thought or appreciated the true significance of his 
writings. He did not take the place in the history of human thought which 
he deserved because his ideas were so original, were not presented in sys- 
tematic form, and were scattered through a great mass of writings. For the 
same reasons his influence made itself felt but slowly and imperfectly ; he 
exercised what Dr. Delvolve calls an ‘‘ anonymous "’ influence upon the de- 
velopment of thinking. The French philosophers of the eighteenth century 
seldom mention Bayle’s name, but they draw copiously from his Dictionary. 
He influenced, among others, the Encyclopedists, Voltaire, and Holbach, 
but only one of the eighteenth century thinkers understood and employed 
his method, and that was Montesquieu. 

And it is in his method that Bayle’s originality and the interest attaching 
to his work lies. He alone of his age held that the critical knowledge of 

facts is the touchstone of a// truth, in the field of history and morals as well 
as in physics, and that such knowledge is capable of supplying positive 
equivalents for theological systems of the universe and of morals. The 
application of this method to religious problems results in a destructive crit- 
icism of religion, regarded both as a revelation and as the sum-total of 
philosophical reasonings. Bayle criticises the dogmas partly by opposing 
to them facts that contradict them, partly by pointing out the natural and 
historical contradictions of reason. Religious apologetics is thus reduced 
to revelation, which must itself submit to the critical examination of the 
historical facts upon which it is based. Nothing essential, Dr. Delvolve 
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declares, has been added to this general frame-work of religious criticism 
since the days of the great French critic. 

The same method also furnishes Bayle with the principles of positive 
knowledge concerning the questions from which it has eliminated religious 
authority and apriori reasoning. For the theological and metaphysical 
dogmas on the nature and the origin of the universe he substitutes simple 
hypotheses, whose merit consists in their agreement with observable laws of 
phenomena. It is for this reason that he inclines to the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of the animated atom as according best with the totality of 
natural laws. He is particularly interested in moral problems, for which he 
seeks naturalistic and sociological solutions as sufficing for human practice, 
and rejects as explanations the entire theological-metaphysical system of 
the providential government of the world, divine commandments, free will, 
grace, immortality, and eternal sanctions. It is his method and the theories 
resulting from its application that make Bayle an interesting and valuable 
object of study to the present age, and justify the publication of a work like 


that of Dr. Delvolve. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Study of the Influence of Custom on Moral Judgment. By FRANK 
CHAPMAN SHARP. [Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 236.] 
Madison, 1908. — pp. 144. 

This monograph is a study, conducted by the method of the questionaire, 
of the moral judgments of certain groups of students in the University of 
Wisconsin. The students whose opinions were sought were not confined 
to the College of Letters and Science, but included a considerable number 
of relatively untrained students pursuing the Short Course in Agriculture. 
The answers of this latter group served as a valuable check on the results 
obtained from those who were pursuing a course of liberal study, and who 
for this reason might be supposed to represent less accurately the point of 
view of the popular moral consciousness. 

Whatever may be the reader's prejudice against the questionaire, he 
must acknowledge, I think, that Professor Sharp has been aware, through- 
out his investigation, of the limitations and dangers of the method, and has 
striven to guard his accepted data from error. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that he has obtained by the written and oral answers to 
his questions a fair expression of the ideas of middle-class American youth 
of both sexes concerning some difficult moral problems. I am also in- 
clined to believe with Professor Sharp that the results would be substanti- 
ally the same if the examination could be so widened in its scope as to 
include very large numbers of Americans and Europeans of the younger 
generation. 

The aim of the study is primarily to test the theory, so widely current, 
that custom is the great force in determining the morality of each successive 
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generation. Both custom and authority are included under what is desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ foreign pressure theory of the origin of moral standards, 
The immediacy of moral judgments is also subjected to careful examination, 

Without calling in question the trustworthiness or significance of the data 
presented, one may still not see how the theories of custom held by ethical 
writers of repute are shown to be untenable. Does anyone hold the ‘‘ for- 
eign pressure ’’ theory in a form which is disproved by the evidence sub- 
mitted? Professor Paulsen is quoted in a way which would suggest that 
he is an exponent of suchatheory. But his statement of the place of 
custom in morality, taken as a whole, seems hardly to warrant this inter- 
pretation. Much of what he says obviously applies to the earlier stages of 
moral development both in the individual and in the race. He also em- 
phasizes the ‘‘ conscious activity’’ of the community in the process of edu- 
cation, as well as the growing individualization of conscience with advanc- 
ing civilization. 

Another difficulty emerges in the statement of the theory of ‘‘ autonomy"’ 
which is opposed to the ‘‘foreign pressure’’ theory. This view is said to 
assume that the individual starts ‘‘ with at least some moral conceptions of 
his own resulting from the native structure of the mind.’’ But when one 
really becomes aware of ‘‘ moral conceptions of his own’ he has already 
for a long time been to school to custom. These very ‘‘conceptions’’ are 
social in a thoroughgoing way ; they belong, indeed, to the individual, but 
not to the individual uninfluenced by custom, Even the ‘‘ native structure 
of the mind’ is nothing absolutely individual. 

But the chief difficulty of the argument concerning the influence of cus- 
tom seems to lie in the type of questions asked. These questions in casu- 
istry, admirably fitted to elicit certain moral judgments, seem to be those 
that have the least to offer concerning the influence of custom. For most 
of them deal with unusual and rare situations to which no clear canons of 
custom apply. How determine the influence of custom by appeal to the 
non-customary? To answer the questions proposed the student must leave 
the well-worn paths of custom and strike out for himself. Would nota 
series of questions that asked for the attitude of the student towards mat- 
ters about which customs differ in different groups and circles of society, 
tend better to show the degree to which each has been moulded by custom, 
and also the extent to which individual conviction has led each to transcend 
or oppose custom ? Thus questions about the moral character of various 
amusements and recreations, of the observance of Sunday, of the claims 
of benevolence, of economy, etc., might perhaps more fully test both the 
moulding power of custom and the force of individual conviction. 

In frankly expressing these difficulties I am dealing only with the appli- 
cation of the data to the problem of custom. The significance and value 
of the results in other directions remain untouched. As regards the im- 
mediacy of moral judgments they seem decisive ; they offer a striking refu- 
tation of intuitionalism in most of its historical forms, and they show that 
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considerations of general welfare are the ground of judgment in most cases 
of perplexity. They are highly instructive, too, as regards the slow modi- 
fication of moral sentiment that is taking place in various directions. To 
mention but one point, they show that the moral right of a person to shorten 
life under certain special conditions is recognized far more widely than it 
was a generation or two ago. 

The results are also significant, as Professor Sharp indicates, for moral 
education, revealing points at which moral training ought to be greatly 
strengthened. Every teacher of ethics who comes to close quarters with 
the practical attitudes of his students must recognize, along with some ex- 
hibitions of an unreasoning rigorism, far more painful expressions of lax- 
ity, especially in respect to the importance of truthfulness, and of regard 
for financial obligations, for pledges and contracts of every kind. 

Such a study as has been here undertaken may render good service both 
to ethical theory and to ethical practice. Any increase in definite and de- 
tailed knowledge of moral conditions is a desideratum. Might not special 
investigations be profitably extended to other classes of society, and to other 
kinds of problems? Our indebtedness to Professor Sharp will be redoubled 
if the experience and skill won in this study are still further used in the 


same direction. 
WALTER GOoopNOw EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Pragmatisme et modernisme. Par J. BoURDEAU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1909. — pp. vii, 238. 

‘tA bas la logique, vive la psychologie! Telle est la devise du prag- 
matisme.’’ A single sentence sometimes expresses an entire standpoint, 
and the words quoted above (pp. 74, 75) leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of the writer towards pragmatism and its implications. They at once 
characterize and condemn the point of view under consideration, and if 
the book as a whole is devoted to the task of characterization, the con- 
demnation is not on that account the less evident. Pragmatisme et mod- 
ernisme is made up of papers written at different times and already pub- 
lished in the Journal des Débats. Their connection with one another is 
somewhat slight, and they are avowedly intended for the intelligent ama- 
teur rather than for the professional philosopher. The result is a lack of 
technical terms and few assumptions of a knowledge of philosophical 
writings on the part of the reader, while these advantages are not offset by 
superficiality or by any want of accuracy. The lightness of touch so 
often found in the French /eui//eton is united with a critical appreciation 
and keenness that render the book as valuable as it is interesting. 

After four introductory chapters, grouped under the title of Agnosticism, 
comes the first main division of the subject-matter. The principal tenets 
of pragmatism are described, together with their close relationship to the 
teachings of the English empiricists from Locke to Spencer. Pragmatism 
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is essentially a racial philosophy, Anglo-Saxon through and through, with 
all the Anglo-Saxon's fondness for practical details, with all his impatience 
of idle speculation and his confidence in facts and in experience. More- 
over, it is no mere chance that pragmatism first made its appearance in 
America. Itis atypically Yankee production. Who but a Yankee would 
have found the meaning of truth to lie in its practical results? The wri- 
tings of James and Schiller are regarded as the most characteristic mani- 
festations of pragmatism, while Bergson is a more profound representative 
of a similar tendency. The Italian pragmatists led by Papini have, on 
the other hand, developed pragmatism into a sort of Machiavellian oppor- 
tunism, which gives the world over to the caprices of individual fantasy 
and volition, and justifies every enterprise by its success. However much 
they may differ from one another in detail, all pragmatists are subject to 
the same illusion, in that they regard reality as something unstable, 
created by the thinker who experiences beneficial results from his beliefs. 
The theory is of some value, because it calls attention to concrete facts and 
so provides a warning against an over-abstract rationalism, but, on the 
other hand, it utterly ignores the results reached by such thinkers as 
Leibniz and Kant. For the pragmatist they are as if they had never existed. 

Modernism is the application of the pragmatic method to a special field. 
It finds the truth of religion to be entirely of a practical and moral sort. 
The efficacy of belief in dogmas is the most convincing proof of their truth, 
in fact, to a certain extent, their efficacy is their truth. The reality of 
transubtantiation, for instance, is to be found in the faith of the worshipper 
who kneels before the host, as if in the presence of the Christ. No other 
reality is necessary to make the doctrine true. The treatment given to the 
whole subject of the religious crisis in France, and to the present religious 
unrest to be found everywhere, is clear and eminently suggestive, but for 
the most part it concerns matters not to be counted, strictly speaking, as 


philosophy. 
G. N. Dotson. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 


The Will to Believe as a Basis for the Defense of Religious Faith, a Critical 
Study. By Ertite StetrHeimer. New York, The Science Press, 1907. 
—pp. vi, 97. 

Miss Stettheimer here undertakes an epistemological examination of 
Professor James's famous doctrine, an examination partly comparative, re- 
lating it to other volitional philosophy, and partly critical, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of exhibiting its utter inherent inconsistency "’ (p. v). Though appreciative 
of the fact that ‘‘as a sermon, owing to its fullness of suggestion and of 
wisdom, it is of irresistible charm '’ (p. 97), she finds that from the standpoint 
of a desire for truth it is wholly unacceptable to the intellect. The founda- 
tion of the doctrine she succinctly states as the theories that ‘‘ belief is the 
kernel of all judgment whatsoever ; secondly, that it is the same psychical 
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attitude as will ; thirdly, that both will and belief resolve themselves into 
voluntary attention ; and fourthly, that voluntary attention may be assumed 
to be indeterminate or free’’ (p. 28). _Thetwo principal accusations brought 
against it are, first, that ‘‘ the dualism of intellect and will is neither obviated 
nor surmounted "’ ; and second, that it is ‘‘ based on a standpoint of abso- 

* lute subjectivism’’ (p. 32). Thus on both counts the doctrine destroys 
knowledge. 

The fundamental inconsistency which Miss Stettheimer finds infecting 
the doctrine is the following. Freedom, according to James, ‘‘ means that 
attention is indeterminate in quality and direction,’’ and manifests itself 
only in conscious and deliberate choice. ‘‘ But obviously such attention 
with effort must not only be motivated, but, moreover, wherever it is in- 
volved and the will consciously chooses an idea to make it prevail, there a 
definite principle of choice is involved, and the will is not and cannot log- 
ically be conceived to be indeterminate in any direction’’ (pp. 50, 51). In 
consequence we are forced back in search of cognitive grounds of choice, 
or else we are left with a belief-function which from its very lack of assu- 
rance deprives ‘knowledge’ of all meaning. The author expounds the 
implied subjectivism in detail, and concludes by maintaining that James is 
guilty of a circular argument in that ‘‘ freedom of will and of belief can 
. . . be assumed or believed only if one can freely choose to believe : the 
very point in question’’ (p. 89). 

Miss Stettheimer’s standpoint of criticism is that of Neo-Fichteanism. 
Knowledge is universally necessary and valid because teleologically based 
on the practical will. Science is a transformation of reality, and deter- 
minism is so implicated methodically as to exclude free belief from any 
theoretic standing. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the inconsistencies which Miss Stettheimer 
discovers in James's views are really (1)ir onsistences with her own episte- 
mological premises, (2) artificial inconsistencies produced by exaggerated 
interpretation of some of James's statements, and (3) mere suggestions of 
inconsistency, which might be removed by careful statement. The first is 
illustrated by her central point of attack (see quotation from page 51 above), 
where one of the inconsistent propositions is her own assertion that in a 
struggle between antagonistic ideas, attention with effort ‘‘ obviously ’’ in- 
volves deterministic motivation, an assertion which the indeterminist does 
not admit and which he regards as a clear case of Jetitio. The second 
kind of inconsistency appears on page 62 (note), where the author interprets 
James’s acknowledgment of the ‘‘immense pressure of objective control’ 
exercised by ‘‘ funded truths,’’ as implying that at this point ‘‘ the will to 
believe or free belief has no place in the pragmatic account of belief and 
knowledge,’’ and so produces an artificial self-contradiction. The third 
difficulty is exemplified by the total paradox which she finds (p. 76), in the 
statement that belief in the religious world-order is justified in that it is a 
necessary factor to the reality of that order, while, nevertheless, we cannot 
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abruptly believe at will, but can produce belief by acting as if we believed. 
Accordingly, if by ‘inconsistency’ we understand that definite logical 
structure consisting of affirmation and denial of the same character in the 
same subject, it does not seem to the reviewer that she reveals such genuine 
defects in James's doctrine. 
BERNARD C. Ewer. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, J. Abtl.; Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Naturalisme, humanisme, et philosophie des valeurs. A, CHIAPPELLI. 

Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 3, pp. 225-255. 

The negative tendencies of positive science make necessary a reconsid- 
eration of the more general and higher interests of life. Philosophy, situ- 
ated beyond the limits of positive and experimental science, and on the 
borderland of religion, attempts to satisfy these needs. As a critique of 
knowledge, philosophy comes upon limiting concepts just as does science ; 
but when it tries to reconstruct the totality of reality it is forced to go 
beyond these limiting antitheses and reconcile them in an ‘“‘ integral inter- 
pretation of reality.’" This is necessary for moral and religious interests 
if not for thought. Hegelianism insists on an absolute difference between 
philosophy and science. It derives its interpretations of the world from 
consciousness and takes its material from the history of humanity. Yet 
Hegel recognized a rational element in nature, and made the philosophy 
of nature an integral part of synthetic philosophy. Recent scientific dis- 
coveries tend to show that the mechanical theory is not final, even for 
science, and point to a closer union of science and philosophy. The 
downfall of the atomic theory since the discovery of radio-activity permits 
us to regard the ultimate elements of matter as centers of energy, and to 
recognize that they are at bottom immaterial. Ina similar way the revival 
of neo-vitalism tends more and more to supplant the mechanical view of life, 
and to affirm a belief in the self-regulated activity of the organism. The 
réle of future philosophy will be to harmonize positivism and humanism 
in a superior synthesis, though their difference now seems to be unrec- 
oncilable. The one searches for universal, necessary, and simple laws, 
the abstract relations of phenomena. The other has for its object indi- 
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vidual values in their social relations. In spite of the efforts towards union 
by means of evolution, the difference between the two is still so thorough- 
going as to justify a double conception of reality. According to naturalism, 
man no longer appears to be the master of nature. He is not only re- 
garded as a very small part of an infinite universe, but as a cog in an im- 
mense mechanism. The result is materialism, practical utilitarianism, 
and moral decadence. The glory of the firmament and the exaltation 
of the ancient psalmist no longer exist for such a mechanical world. 
While naturalism is dogmatic and uncritical, humanism inclines on the 
one hand towards agnosticism and subjectivism, and on the other towards 
objective idealism. One seeks the practical aspect of truth, and places 
sentiment above reason, while the other glorifies the absolute sovereignty 
of reason. It is the task of a new philosophy to make us see in man both 
a part of nature and a product of history ; for the philosophy which places 
man outside of nature is lacking in foundation because its relations to the 
world are not established. Such a philosophy must become an ideal inter- 
pretation of nature which completes the mechanical and dynamical ex- 
planations of science. 

Philosophy as a science of value consists of a series of judgments of 
valuation and an appreciation of the most general values. It is concerned 
with ends rather than with elements of knowledge. Its difficulty lies in treat- 
ing the problem of being as a question of universal value ; for the science of 
nature does not admit of the concept of value. We can, however, recog- 
nize in nature the equivalent of mental forms which renders things intelli- 
gible. Knowledge would not be possible without an affinity with nature, 
but it is not necessary to identify being with thought. Between identity 
and duality is the middle ground of conformity. The internal life would 
thus become the fixed point in the interpretation of reality. In this way 
knowledge and being coincide. Herein is revealed the rational character 
of the world which appears in the unity and regularity of nature. The 
causal interpretation becomes purposive. It is expressive of a system of 
real values known in nature. The process of evolution presupposes an end 
towards which it tends. Since the innermost end discovered in nature by 
the reason is the category of will, it makes possible ethical investigation 
and justifies religion, That end no longer has simply the value of a 
method of research, but becomes the expression of a constitutive principle. 
The philosophy of natural values associates voluntarism and rationalism, and 
thus comprehends in a superior synthesis the two fundamentals in which the 
new idealism fixates the antithesis between the sciences of nature and mind. 

Joun B. Kent. 


Les principes premiers: leur origine et leur valeur objective. F. CHOVET. 
Rev. de Ph., IX, iii, pp. 249-262. 
The laws of our intelligence bear their own justification. Intelligence 
is the faculty of comprehending relations, of which there are two classes : 
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(1) identity, including contradiction and the excluded middle ; (2) depend- 
ence, including substance and causality. Some hold that the first law is 
purely formal, but if it does not apply to the real thinking being it cer- 
tainly can have no formal value. The laws of the second class are de- 
rived from experience but presuppose the law of contradiction. The idea 
of the substantial ego is the result of experience. Take away permanence 
and my thought vanishes ; take away thought and my being no longer 
knows itself. To comprehend the union of the permanent and the chang- 
ing is to employ the law of substance. To observe the relation between 
movement and intention is to make use of the law of causality. The absence 
of a causal antecedent is contradictory to being. In order to avoid this 
contradiction we must identify the law of causality with the law of contra- 
diction itself. To suppose that things have reality in thought only, is to 
declare that my thought alone exists. This thought is either finite or infi- 
nite. If finite, it must explain all things by the idea of cause. If we con- 
ceive it as infinite, the concept is absurd. Causes, then, exist and have a 
reality beyond the thought which conceives them. The being of the cause 
is permanent, its action only is changeable. Thus the law of substance 
has an objective value, and in turn objectifies the laws of identity and con- 
tradiction. All the principles of reason form a unity through the law of 
identity. Harvey G. TOWNSEND. 


L idée de dieu et le principe assimilation intellectuelle. ANDRE LALANDE. 

Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 3, pp. 276-284. 

Religious ideas are a product of a fusion between elements diverse in 
nature and polygenetic in origin. Inthe development of the Egyptian re- 
ligion, there was a gradual identification of innumerable popular gods until 
they were all transformed into RA the god of light. In the Greek religion, 
we find a great variety of incoherent elements which were gradually fused 
together, and later the Greek gods fused with the Roman gods in popular 
belief. The Roman and Jewish religions show the same fusion of elements 
internal and external. At first moral ideas are separate from religious ideas 
in both Greece and Egypt. We see manifest in this tendency of religion a 
general law of the mind. Reflection leads first to the recognition of differ- 
ences, then to a synthesis, and finally to the elimination of differences. 
This law applies to the sciences and to social progress. ‘‘Community"’ 
is a necessary characteristic of every affirmation of judgment, of moral 
good, or of artistic work. It is because of this law of unification that we 
can recognize in the synthesis of religious ideas something more than an 
accidental conglomeration. Joun B. Kent. 


Le premier systime de Nietzsche ou philosophie del illusion. Cu. RUDLER. 
Rev. de Mét., XVII, 1, pp. 52-86. 
If Nietzsche had finished his first system he would have sketched for us 
a psychology of the need of truth based on Schopenhauerianism and 
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Taine’s formula: ‘‘ The law of selection is applicable to mental events.”’ 
Intelligence is an obscure and fleeting phenomenon in a great universe. 
Its original function was defensive. Man found it useful to deceive as did 
the animal to change its color. But man had to make a truce with an- 
tagonistic forces and thus arose the social need for truth. Certain forms 
of deception were condemned and the distinction between truth and false- 
hood arose. Later he came to apply to his relations with the universe no- 
tions applied at first only to his relations with men. All words are meton- 
omies or metaphors for images and the nervous excitations that cause them, 
Our perception is a sort of compromise between things and the activity of 
the organism. Nietzsche came to see will in all experience. Every image 
bears its stamp of joy or sorrow. They conflict, and a choice is forced. 
To the hero of truth the predominant image gives such joy that he goes 
into the conflict for truth without hope of victory. Society imposes upon 
us the duty of finding truth and hastens the selection of those who devote 
themselves to it. At first each will seeks his own good. These goods con- 
flict. Their final agreement is based on conquest and the oppressive in- 
stitution called the state, which, though barbarous in its origin, is neces- 
sary. Acts, at first enforced by law, become habits, and thus practical re- 
straint persists as duty, even when coercion is removed. The will to live 
is at the basis of morals and there is egoism in all our acts. The state is 
a patron of intelligent as opposed to unintelligent egoism. But there is a 
higher morality which results from our putting ourselves in our neighbor's 
place. To be good is to be a good logician, —to see more likeness than 
difference between our lives and the lives of others. In the lives of others 
we find despair and suffering and we have to pity. Christ knew men so 
well that he loved them from pity and creates love in them. This is sanc- 
tity and is the property of artist-souls. It is not, however, a blind belief 
in the goodness of the universe. The saint is so much the greater when he 
realizes that the universe is enigmatical and may not reward his sacrifice. 
Nietzsche distinguishes two deep tendencies of thought, imagination and 
abstraction, which must be in eternal conflict. Philosophy always attacks 
mythology, and it is necessary that it should do so, because it arises when 
the illusions that have satisfied one age are disappearing from contact with 
reality. Nevertheless, life is not content with negation and creates for itself 
new illusions. Myth can never be uprooted, and philosophy can never say 
its last word and cease to be. Only that mythology is vital which is still 
growing. Christianity has become fixed, and Nietzsche thinks that we are 
now ready for the new mythology of the Superman. Art is no closer to 
reality than science, but it does not deceive us, for it does not pretend to be 
real. Even plants and animals seem to premeditate beauty, and its ex- 
pression is the unique end of human life. We foster a higher form of 
humanity when we realize works of art or attain sanctity. The crowd is 
the mother from which the genius springs and his appearance is made pos- 
sible by the labor and suffering of the obscure. Nietzsche enlarges the 
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Socratic idea of maieutic, — Socrates would deliver the clear idea from the 
confused state of mind, Nietzsche, the genius from the masses. 
HELEN M. CLARKE. 


i) Truth and Agreement. J. E. Boovix. Psych. Rev., XVI, 1, pp. 55-66. 
| Realists and idealists both affirm that truth is agreement with reality, but 
a | fail to state the nature of the agreement. Agreement has a two-fold mean- 
ing, an instrumental and a sharing aspect. Thought is instrumental in so 
i far as it controls its objects in accordance with its own purposes without 
|| reference to the inner meaning of the object. On the other hand, some 
objects have a meaning of their own which we must acknowledge or share. 
They are not to be made over but to be appreciated as we find them. 
. Social and ideal objects are of thistype. The difference of the two atti- 
1 tudes is metaphysical, consisting in the ultimate intention of the knowing 
1 process. Knowledge is valid only when it reproduces its object, but this 
) does not mean that knowledge is a duplication of independent characters 
of the object. Sensations are not copies, but definite energetic relations of 
our psycho-physical organism to the objective world. Images are relatively 
persistent processes of experience. They function representatively by sug- 
gesting the context of another experience with its dynamic coefficient and 
time value. Copying in the case of meanings can only arise when we 
. have in mind the sharing of such meaning by several subjects. The 
momentary meaning has a transubjective reference which we may explain , 
by regarding the universe as consisting of energetic related centers some 
of which, at least, are capable of inner meaning. Idealists make meaning 
agree with the objective constitution of truth, but this implies that the uni- 
a verse as a whole is truth, which they have not shown. The instrumental 
; theory regards each moment of experience as an instrument to another 
moment, without any significance of its own. 


J. B. Kent. 


ui La causalité instrumentale : physique — morale —intentionnelle. P. Ricu- 

ARD. Rev. Neo-Sc., VI, 1, pp. 5-31. 

Being and activity are the two worlds which philosophy seeks to know. 
Activity may be considered alone or in a system of coérdinated causes. 
The two causes which constitute the fundamental relations of the dynamic 
order of nature are either cause as principle or instrumental cause. The 
' author is concerned with the latter only. The strictly instrumental cause 
! does not determine what the effect shall be but only that it shall be what 
the principle has determined. Duration and permanence of the appro- 
priation furnish no essential difference between the two causes. The 
' instrument must have native power, which, since it is not sufficient for the 
production of the final effect, must be utilized by the cause as principle. 
i} Some say that the influence of the cause as principle upon the instrument is 
a mere physical pre-motion ; others that there is an intrinsic physical 
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elevation of the instrument to the superior order of the chief cause. If 
the artistic effect differs absolutely from the native power of the instrument, 
the last hypothesis may betrue. The melody requires no special elevated 
power added to the intrinsic physical energies of the instrument, for there 
is nothing new except the actuation. If there were no cases where the 
effect differed absolutely from the native power of the instrument, the latter 
hypothesis would be useless and meaningless. But such a case might 
exist either if the instrument, in exercising its native function, really served 
for the production of the effect, which, to be sure, is contradictory ; or if 
the effect, although superior, be at least in the same order as the natural 
power of the instrument. The old division of causes into perfective and 
dispositive must be retained because it explains many facts. There are 
three kinds of instrumentality : physical, moral, and intentional. The first 
works for the production of a physical reality in distinction from that which 
is known as free choice, rights, and duties. The second concerns the 
order of free agents and their responsible decisions. It exists every time 
there is an action tending by its operative influence, — not by its attractive 
goodness, —to produce a free choice. There is a special class of instru- 
ments purely intentional. For example, the words on a printed page 
stimulate the retina and also convey a meaning ; they are causes operating 
as principles for the first effect, but as instruments for the second. The 
value of the word is based on a purely intentional conventionality, and is 
certainly an instance of the third class. Signs may be speculative, if em- 
ployed to communicate thought, or practical, if used to communicate rights, 
obligations, etc. In both cases, it is necessary to use sensible signs. The 
practical signs may cause a physical effect, not, to be sure, in immediate 
production, but by producing the exigency. To deserve the title ‘just’ is 
to cause a physical effect, for every social function gives a right to partici- 
pate in social wealth. The thaumaturgist may bring about the physical 
effect by intentional instrumentality taken not as a perfective but as a 
dispositive causality. 
HARVEY G, TOWNSEND. 


The Will to Make-Believe. WiLBurR M. URBAN. Int. J. of Eth., XIX, 

2, pp. 212-233. 

A too gross appetite for beliefs and a morbid taste for skepticism are both 
abnormalities leading to excesses, which in turn bring about their own cure. 
Common sense, however, finds the ‘half belief’ attitudes of suspended 
judgment intolerable, and seeks to free itself from them by developing the 
instinct and will to make-believe. For practical purposes, belief and 
whole-souled make-believe are identical. The universal prevalence of the 
make-believe tendency is shown, by analyzing Newman's applied logic of 
belief-making regarding miracles, and comparing it with our own new set of 
make-believes, which substitute the vox opudi of social miracles of regen- 
eration, for the old-time vox Dei of religious wonderworkings. There is no 
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absolute distinction between belief and make-believe. The thesis defended 
is: Our passional nature, with its instinct to make-believe, not only law- 
fully'may, but really must do so, when the make-believe is genuine or whole- 
souled ; that is, when it is, in turn, the necessary condition or resultant of 
some other belief, the only alternative of which is disbelief and skepticism, 
The author examines the meaning of ‘‘to thine ownself be true "’ and, asa 
result, modifies it to read ‘‘to thine own selves be true." For we have the 
two alternatives, of an abstract point which is simple, but useless, and a 
concrete self, which is plural and fallible, but workable. In pure science, 
the rule is not to pretend at all, there being, by hypothesis, no concrete self 
to be affected by the make-believe. In the realm of pure imagination, on the 
contrary, the make-believe is so complete that the assumption of serious- 
ness becomes absurd. But in everyday life reality and ideality, facts and 
values, are strangely mixed. There we find it practically indispensable to 
assume and make-believe certain things, and that not in mere play, but 
with at least an appearance of reality. This is especially true in the rela- 
tions of persons to each other. When the realization of an end, itself use- 
ful or good, depends upon the reflex effect upon ourselves and others of 
the assumption, even pretense, that we already have it, then make-believe, 
pretense, is certainly a lawful and probably an indispensable thing. And, 
if we once reach the conclusion that the religious interpretation of the world 
is the humanistic, our relation to the religious principle can be no other 
than personal and human, and therefore characterized by the same indis- 
pensable make-believe tendency. Absolute truth is abstract ; in concrete 
life ‘* there is a game going on between you and the nature of things, but it 
is a beautiful game, in which both mean the good and the true on the whole.”’ 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Abandonment of Sensationalism in Psychology. MARY WHITON CAL- 

kins. Am, J. Ps., XX, 2, pp. 269-277. 

**The basal purpose of this paper,’’ to quote the author, ‘‘is to call 
attention to the advance made by present-day psychology on the sensation- 
alism which persisted into the writings of the last decade.’’ In the early 
nineties feelings were still considered attributes of sensation ; now it is 
generally conceded that they form an independent class of elements. The 
reaction against sensationalism has appeared especially in two directions, 
First, Wundt enlarged the feeling class by the addition of two more feeling 
dimensions, —tension-relaxation and excitement-quiescence. This theory 
has been contested on the ground that these so-called feeling elements are 
further analyzable. In the opinion of the writer of this article, neither 
side has proved its point. She offers the following theory. Tension is 
merely attention and, as such, an element of consciousness. Relaxation 
is the absence of strain and, if positive, is a mere complex of organic sen- 
sations. Excitation and quiescence are not elements, but complex ex- 
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periences made up of organic sensations, and more especially of a ‘* vivid 
consciousness of doubtful future or of irrevocable past.’ The second 
advance consists in the recognition of the relational element in conscious- 
ness. This view is maintained by the Wiirtzburg school, by the school of 
Meinong, and by Stout, Woodworth, and James. 

HELEN M. CLARKE. 


Psychical Process. UHAROLD H. Joacnim. Mind, No. 69, pp. 65-83. 
After stating the common distinction between ‘logical content’ as uni- 
versal and objective, and ‘ psychical process’ as unique and singular and 
peculiar to the individual mind, the writer criticises certain conceptions 
based on this distinction. Though one may justifiably make this distinc- 
tion between two ways of regarding a total experience, confusion results 
when a division is made within the total experience, 7. ¢., when within my 
knowing X, the X known is severed from my snowing. ‘ Psychical proc- 
ess,’ in terms of this distinction, is either nothing at all, or nothing which 
we can study; for whatever the processes of apprehending may be, 
the mind is not aware of those processes as mediating its apprehension of 
X, or as a partof X. Further, if I reflect on what I take to be the process 
of my judging, I find a new real,—a judgment to which again may be ap- 
plied the distinction between meaning and psychical fact, and so on im in- 
definitum. But, it may be objected, this contradiction is merely illusory ; 
the phenomena indicated by the distinction are real. Judgment in its uni- 
versal aspect is the subject-matter of Logic. The apprehending and af- 
firming of the meaning, however, is something singular and unique, a 
process inseparable from the individual mind, and yet a process exhibiting 
a certain general character and conforming to certain conditions and laws ; 
this is the subject-matter of Psychology. But, the author asks, in what 
sense are these processes singular and unique? This is the crux of the 
argument, All phenomena are unique in that they occupy determinate 
positions in a complex system. But this character of the facts of science 
does not interfere with scientific investigation, since it is not in that aspect 
that science endeavors to know them. The ‘unique singularity’ of the 
‘facts of mind,’ however, consists in a privacy of ‘ being-for-self,’ which, 
from the nature of the case, cannot be given or apprehended as data for 
science. ‘Psychical facts,’ as so interpreted, are a contradiction in terms, 
On the basis of the contrast between ‘perceptible things’ and a ‘mind’ 
as essentially itself a process, the author suggests that the ‘ psychical proc- 
ess’ of judging zs the mind gwa judging. But here the distinction be- 
tween process of apprehending and object apprehended vanishes alto- 
gether, or, if it is still maintained, the whole subject-matter of study falls 
on the side of content. And in place of two sciences, we have one, —a 
more concrete science of Logic. Finally the appeal to common sense, 
that ‘‘ we do think in ideas,"’ is shown to fail in supporting the conception 
of ‘psychical process’ attacked in the preceding arguments, In conclu- 
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sion, the writer suggests that Psychology, avoiding the danger of ‘psy- 
chologism,’ begin, as it were, at the other end, studying the nature and 
functions of mind as revealed in Art, Morality, and Religion. ‘‘Sucha 
Psychology would be essentially a part of Metaphysics. For its subject- 
matter would be the most developed and most significant manifestations of 
the real : — mind incarnate in the universe at the level and in the forms of 
its self-conscious expression.”’ H. MORRILL. 


Comment fonctionne mon cerveau: essai de psychologie introspective. H. 

Beaunis. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 1, pp. 29, 40. 

Many of the acts performed in the course of a day are mechanical, 
automatic, or habitual. It is the same with sensations. There is no re- 
flection before movements, and there is also no reflection after sensations. 
The experience of such non-reflective process may fall under two cate- 
gories. In the first place, there are impressions of which we are scarcely 
conscious ; for instance, cutaneous impressions that are produced by the 
clothes we wear. In the second place, there are impressions which we are 
conscious of, but which may pass almost unperceived, and without arous- 
ing any thought. Corresponding to these two categories, there are (1) 
movements mechanical and unconscious, (2) mechanical movements of 
which we may be very vaguely conscious. For the most part of a day, the 
author found that he did not think at all. He reserves the term Jensée for 
a group of phenomena in which mental activity is operating, 7. ¢., the cases 
in which are found active perception, comparison, judgment, etc. The 
author excludes from the term fensée the following acts and phenomena : 
raw sensations, raw perceptions (form, size, distance, etc.) which have be- 
come mechanical through habituation, instinctive phenomena, mechanical 
and automatic acts, impulsive and mimic movements, and appetites 


(hunger, thirst, etc.). 
TAIzo NAKASHIMA. 


Contributions to the Study of the Affective Processes. TAizO NAKASHIMA, 

Am, J. Ps., XX, 2, pp. 157-193. 

The main question to be investigated in these experiments is: ‘‘ What 
goes on in consciousness when I judge ‘pleasant,’ ‘ indifferent,’ ‘ unpleas- 
ant,’ or ‘more (less) pleasant,’ ‘more (less) unpleasant’ ?'’ According 
to three different hypotheses, affection is an attribute of sensation, is itself a 
sensation, or is an independent element. The first is dismissed as unworthy 
of consideration. The other two are in dispute. In the first series of ex- 
periments the stimuli were tones of the three octaves c-c, c'-c* and c*~c*, 
combined in all possible ways giving two hundred seventy-six combinations. 
The introspections of the first observer indicated the following factors in his 
affective judgments ; reflection on different attributes of the tones, general 
condition or mood, associations, bias or prejudice, breathing and pulse. 
In spite of these, however, the larger number of judgments were made on 
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the basis of the stimuli only. The judgments of the second observer fell 

into two classes, the associative and the direct. This observer showed a 

strong tendency to organic sensations, and attempts to explain the judgments 

by these. The conclusion is that the factors named above are disturbing 

factors to be eliminated by the form of instruction and tend to disap- 

pear as the experiments progress. On the whole the judgments were im- 

mediate. In the second series of experiments, twenty-six Milton-Bradley 

colors were used combined into pairs in all possible ways. The judgments 

were ‘pleasant’ or ‘unpleasant.’ After every five comparisons the ob- 

servers wrote their introspections. The general conclusion from these two 
series is that affective judgments may be and usually are as immediate as 

the sensory judgments of psycho-physics. In the next series there were used 
twelve cutaneous and twelve olfactory stimuli. The object was to secure 
introspections on the nature of the affective process and its difference from 
sensation. The results were not satisfactory in that they showed the peculi- 
arities of the individual observers rather than any general tendencies. 

The only positive result was the fact that the affective process either was 
simultaneous with sensation or followed it in consciousness. This is in di- 
rect contradiction to Wundt’s statement that the affective process may enter 
consciousness alone or precede sensation. Only one observer found qual- 
itative differences within the classes pleasant and unpleasant, and only one 
observer, —the same one, — found both feelings in consciousness at the 
same time. There were a few cases of affective localization, and the intro- 
spections throw interesting light upon individual differences in affective re- 
action to colors. The last series of experiments gave reaction times for 
sensation and affection. The touch stimuli were so placed as to rest partly 
on one release key of a vernier chronoscope, so that, when the finger was 
applied to the stimulus, the pendulum was released. The other pendulum 
was released by discriminative reaction to paired judgments of hard-soft, 
rough-smooth, wet-dry, hot-cold, sharp-blunt, and pleasant-unpleasant. 
The results show that the affective discrimination times are regularly longer 
for all the observers than the sensible discrimination times. In regard to 
the relative time required for sensory and affective reaction, two opinions 
are possible. Since feeling is expressed in movement, this movement 
might occur as quickly as that recording sensory processes ; or since affec- 
tion lacks clearness, the movement might be expected to be slower than in 
sensory reaction, The results of the experiments favor the latter hypothesis, 
The method of reaction has thus been proved applicable to affective proc- 
esses and affective discrimination times have been shown to be times of 
the same general order and the same sort of variability as sensible discrim- 
ination times. HELEN M. CLARKE. 


The Psychological Origin of Religion. James H. Leusa. The Monist, 
XIX, I, pp. 27-35. 
‘*It is the power with which man thinks himself in relation, and through 
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whom he endeavors to secure the gratification of his desires, which alone 
is distinctive of religious life. And so the origin of the idea of gods, 
though not identical with the origin of religion, is at any rate its central 
problem."’ It is variously asserted as arising from the belief in ghosts, 
the personification of nature, or the necessity of a creator. The chrono- 
logical order, in which ghosts, nature beings, and creators appeared, may 
conceivably vary among different peoples. But what is ‘the lineage of the 
first god or gods, 7. ¢., of the first unseen, personal agents with whom men 
entered into relations definite and influential enough to deserve the name 
religion’ ? Since there is required incomparable greatness, creative power, 
and benevolence, the ‘idea of a creator probably takes precedence . . . ; 
for a World-Creator possesses from the first the greatness necessary to the 
object of a cult, and the creature who recognizes a creator can hardly fail 
to feel his relationship to him. A Maker cannot be an enemy to those 
who issue from him, but must appear as the Great Ancestor, benevolently 
inclined towards his offspring.’ The original emotional form of religion is 
generally held to be fear, because (1) ‘evil spirits are the first to attain a 
certain degree of definiteness ; (2) man enters into definite relations first 
with these evil spirits.’ This theory, then, may be admitted if ‘it be 
understood (1) that fear represents only one of the three constituents of 
religion, (2) that it is not in virtue of a particular quality or property that 
fear is the primitive emotional form of religion, and (3) that this admission 
is not intended to imply the impossibility of religion having ever anywhere 
begun with aggressive or tender emotions.’ The importance of the réle 
which fear plays is due to the fact that it was necessarily one of the first of 
the well-organized emotional reactions. However a small but weighty 
minority agree with Robertson Smith that religion as such really begins 
with ‘a loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their worshipers 
by strong bonds of kinship.’ Smith denied that the propitiation of dreaded 
evil spirits is religion. Yet, since this also is an anthropopathic relation 
to a personal being, it stands opposed to magical behavior, and may well 
be included as religion, especially since the ‘striking development of re- 
ss life is the gradual substitution of love for fear in worship.’ 
Epwarp L. ScHaus. 


Die Bedeutung des Asthetischen fir die Ethik, Rich. MOLLER-FREIEN- 

FELs. V. f. w. Ph., XXXII, IV, pp. 435-466. 

The question, whether the zsthetic has any importance for Ethics, is 
variously answered. Some regard Ethics as wholly foreign to art; for 
others, morality is opposed to the zsthetic ; still others view art as further- 
ing and serving the cause of morality. For Freienfels the first of these 
positions is untenable and due to a misconception ; the concept of Amo- 
ralitét is a psychological non-entity. The other two views recognize the 
mutual influence of the ethical and the esthetic on each other. The 
author proposes to discuss the chief ways in which art affects the emotional 
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life. One tends to distinguish here influences of form and of content. Of 
course, this is no sharp line of division, for the work of art is really an 
organism, without shell or kernel. The distinction is made for practical 
purposes. In music, the effects of form are uppermost, the content side be- 
ing negligible. [In this sense, music is the ideal of an ‘‘/' art four [art"’ 
theory. This triumph of form in instrumental music is to correspond to 
color-harmony in painting, and to ‘‘/a musique avant toute chose"’ in 
some schools of poetry.] The formal effects of poetry are primarily rhyth- 
mical and secondarily harmonic-melodic. And rhythm is no mere acoustic 
matter, but is largely motor. In stimulating the emotions, rhythm directly 
affects the organism ; the kind of feelings aroused depends greatly upon 
the character of the person affected. This power of touching one’s emo- 
tional life indicates the moral importance of music. It prevents the general 
Logisierung of our life. Music, affecting the feelings directly through 
rhythm, is also aided by harmony and melody, which are products of art, 
requiring generations of tradition and training for their proper apprecia- 
tion. Asiatic harmony may be European discord, and wice versa. Har- 
mony and melody give coloring and individuality to the emotional state 
aroused by rhythm. Allied to these are manifold associative influences, 
through which qualitative elements enter into the emotional excitation. A 
Rondo by Mozart affects us differently from a Beethoven Adagio. In 
vocal music, where the definiteness of the effect produced is largely 
due to the verbal factor, the formal influence is not the predominant one. 
The growing importance of orchestral effects in modern operas indicates 
the taste of modern audiences for the musical as against the ‘dramatic’ 
part of opera. In poetry, the content-factor predominates. Inthe Augen- 
kiinste, form and content contend for ascendancy. Poetry, like every other 
art, is a union of form and content. The latter, however, produces here 
the chief moral effect, and, of course, moral effect means zsthetical effect 
also. For great poetry is not didactic ; open insistence on the moral prob- 
lem involved, and elaboration of concepts parading in esthetic garb are 
things displeasing to the artistic temperament. But in literature ethics and 
zsthetics are inseparable. Poetry is a portrayal of life: it cannot avoid 
morality, one of life's most essential phases. Naturalism, endeavoring to 
present ‘truth,’ real life, and aiming to be non-moral, often ends in being 
immoral. ‘Art for art's sake’ is an impossible position. In the arts of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, content often tends to hold the 
uppermost. Formally, painting is a ‘music for the eye.’ Art thus af- 
fects morality in several ways: It produces a purely dynamical ‘loosen- 
ing’ of the entire emotional life and brings into play specific emotions, 
the latter representing the so-called selective influence of art. The first is 
effective mainly by means of formal factors, the latter mainly by means of 
content. A third effect of art is its elevating, liberating influence. 
Through art man rises to freedom and to higher spiritual planes. Hence 
the importance of art for ethics and religion. 


R. A. TSANOFF. 
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NOTES. 


The Sixth International Congress of Psychology met at Geneva during 
the first week of August. It is announced that the Seventh International 
Congress will be held in Boston, with Professor William James as honorary 
president, Professor J. Mark Baldwin as president, and Professors J. McK. 
Cattell and E, B, Titchener as vice-presidents. 


Professor J. Mark Baldwin has resigned his work of teaching Philos- 
ophy in Johns Hopkins University. He will reside abroad for sometime. 

At the University of California Professor George H. Howison has been 
made Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Mr. George P. Adams has been 
promoted from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Philosophy, and Dr. 
DeWitt H. Parker has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy. 

Dr. E. H. Hollands, formerly Instructor of Philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been made Acting Professor of Philosophy at Hamilton College. 

Professor W. H. Sheldon, formerly Preceptor in Philosophy at Princeton 
University, has been called to a chair of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. 


Dr. Philip H. Fogel and Dr. G. W. T. Whitney, formerly Instructors in 
the Department of Philosophy at Princeton, have been promoted to the 
Preceptorships made vacant by the resignations of Professors Adam Leroy 
Jones and W. H. Sheldon. 


Dr. Oswald Kiilpe, Ordinary Professor at the University of Wiirzburg, 
has been called to the University of Bonn as successor to Professor Benno 
Erdmann. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MinpD, No. 71: F. Bradley, On Truth and Coherence; /. Mc- 
Taggart, The Relation of Time and Eternity ; 4. R. Whately, The Higher 
Immediacy; D. “ZL. Murray, Pragmatic Realism; Helen Wodehouse, 
Knowledge as Presentation ; Discussions ; Critical Notices; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XIX, 4: /. S. Mackenzie, 
Moral Education: The Task of the Teacher ; Mfrs. Millicent Mackenzie, 
Moral Education: The Training of the Teacher; H. LZ. Stewart, Some 
Criticisms of the Nietzsche Revival ; Amma G. Spencer, Problems of Mar- 
riage and Divorce ; Mary G. Husband, Women as Citizens; F. S. Hoff- 
man, The Right to Property ; Bradley Gilman, The Ethical Element in 
Wit and Humor ; Book Reviews. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XVI, 4: A. A. Carr, Visual Illusions of 
Depth ; June E. Downey, Muscle Reading: A Method of Investigating 
Involuntary Movements and Mental Types. 
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THE PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, VI, 6: G. A. Coe, Psychological 
Aspects of Religious Education; W. C. Bagley, Recent Studies on Peri- 
odicity in Mental Development ; Psychological Literature ; Discussions and 
Reports ; Notes and News. 

VI, 7: Carl E. Seashore, Homogeneous Content in the Measurement of 
Continuous Memory Processes; S. S. Colvin, Methods of Determining 
Ideational Types; A. H. Munsell, On the Relation of the Intensity of 
Chromatic Stimulus (Physical Saturation) to Chromatic Sensation ; Psycho- 
logical Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VI, 11: Karl Schmidt, Critique of Cognition and its Principles; 7. 2. 
Marshall, Clearness, Intensity, and Attention; Discussion ; Societies ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and 
News. 

VI, 12: F. C. Doan, The Cosmic Character; Donald Fisher, Common 
Sense and Attitudes; 2. W. Sellars, Causality ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 13: G. R. Dodson, An Interpretation of the St. Louis Philosophical 
Movement; /. W. Hudson, Hegel's Conception of an Introduction to 
Philosophy ; Eleanor H. Rowland, A Case of Visual Sensations during 
Sleep ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 

VI, 14: Ernest Davies, Education and Philosophy ; Discussions; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

VI, 15: W. 7. Bush, Knowledge and Perception : Grace M. Fernald, 
The Phenomena of Peripheral Vision as Affected by Chromatic and Achro- 
matic Adaptation, with Special Reference to the After-Image ; Societies ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 3: Anna Tumarkin, 
Kant's Lehre vom Ding an sich; /Judius Fischer, Die Hegelsche Logik 
und der Goethesche Faust, eine vergleichende Studie; Oscar Janzen, 
Schopenhauers Auffassung des Verhaltnisses der mathematischen Begriind- 
ung zur logischen ; A. Richter, Worin weicht Thomas bei der Darstellung 
und Beurteilung Spinozas von Herbart ab? C. Baeumker, Primare und 
sekundare Qualitaten ; Jahresbericht. 

XV, 4: A. Goedeckemeyer, Die Reihenfolge der Platonischen Schriften ; 
J. Eberz, Die Tendenzen der Platonischen Dialoge Theaitetos Sophistes 
Politikos ; P. Bokownew, Der voi¢ bei Aristoteles ; H. Romundt, 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft und die Geschichte der Philosophie ; 
C. Giittler-Preisaufgabe, Drittes Preisaufschreiben der ‘‘ Kantgesellschaft”’ ; 
P. Eusebietti, 1\ problema metafisico secondo Aristotele e l’interpretazione 
d'un passo della metafisica ; Jahresbericht. 
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VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, XX XIII, 
2: Paul Barth, Alois Riehls Darstellung des philosophischen Kritizismus ; 
G. v. Glasenapp, Zur Psychologie des Unendlichkeitsbegriffs ; £. Cassirer, 
‘ Persénliche’ und ‘sachliche’ Polemic ; Cay v. Brockdorff, Synthetische 
Urteile als Einheit von Abhangigen ; A. Wagner, Die Auffassung des Or- 
ganischen im Darwinismus und Lamarckismus; /fau/ Barth, Die Ge- 
schichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung ; Besprechungen ; 
Notizen. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHovocie, LI, 5 und 6: X. L. Schaefer, Bibli- 
ographie der psycho-physiologischen Literatur des Jahres 1907 ; Namen- 
verzeichnis der Bibliographie ; Namenregister. 

LII, 1 und 2: X. Xoffka, Experimental-Untersuchungen zur Lehre vom 
Rhythmus; A. /. Schulz, Untersuchungen iiber die Wirkung gleicher 
Reize auf die Auffassung bei momentaner Exposition ; Literaturbericht. 

LII, 3 und 4: P. Stein, Tatbestandsdiagnostische Versuche bei Unter- 
suchungsgefangenen ; A. /. Schudz, Untersuchungen iiber die Wirkung 
gleicher Reize auf die Auffassung bei momentaner Exposition (Schluss) ; 
Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIV, 6: A. Lalande, La logique expérimen- 
tale de J. M. Baldwin; £. d@' Oliveira, La philosophie Néerlandaise ; G. 
Saint-Paul, Les bases psychologiques de I'élocution oratoire ; Notes et 
discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers, 

XXXIV, 7: Dr. Sollier, Le volontarisme; A. Piéron, Du réle de la 
mémoire dans les rythmes biologiques; /. Sageret, Le fait scientifique ; 
Notes et discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers. 

REVUE DE PuILosopuie, IX, 6: £. Baron, La théorie de la connais- 
sance dans le pragmatisme. Notes et documents; Z£. Baudin, La mé- 
thode psychologique de W. James; P. Charles, La philosophie de M. Ro- 
dolphe Eucken ; G. Michelet, Revue critique de morale ; Analyses et comp- 
tes rendus ; Périodiques. 

IX, 7: F. Blanche, La notion de vérité dans le pragmatisme ; Domet 
de Vorges, De Kant a saint Thomas; G. Sorfais, Nature du syllogisme 
inductif; A. Wessels, La liberté et les phénomenés d’automatisme, J7 
Baelen, Le mécanisme moniste de Taine; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Périodiques. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALe, XVII, 3: ZL. Brunschvice, 
Une phase du développement de la pensée mathématique ; £. God/ot, Sur 
le syllogisme de la premiére figure ; Correspondance inédite de Ch. Renou- 
vier et de Ch. Secrétan ; 2. Berthelot, Sur le pragmatisme de Nietzsche ; 
Etudes critiques ; Questions pratiques ; Supplément. 

RevvE Neo-Scovastique, XVI, 2: AZ. S. Gillet, Le tempérament moral 
d’aprés Aristote; C. Piat, Les sanctions; M. de Wulf, L’histoire de l'es- 
thétique et ses grandes orientations ; Melanges et documents ; Comptes- 
rendus. 
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